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A TALE. 



By J. A. BODDY. 



Oh sacred art^ to which alone life owes 

Its happiest seasons, and a peaceful close : 

Sconi'd in a world, indebted to that scorn 

"For evils daily felt and hardly borne. 

Not knowing thee, we reap with bleeding hands 

Flowers of rank odour upon thorny lands : 

And, while experience cautions us in vain. 

Grasp seeming happiness, and find it pain.— Cowpbr. 
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PREFACE. 



It has been the endeavour of the Author, in the 
following Tale, to display some of the excellencies 
of the Christian religion; to shew that it not only 
makes a man happy and amiable in this life, but pre-> 
pares him for death and immortality. The dangers of 
inconsistency have been marked out, with its causes 
and effects ; and it is hoped that the means of correct- 
ing this prevalent evil are described with sufficient 
distinctness. It may indeed be questioned whether a 
novel is the most proper vehicle for so serious a 
moral; but, prejudice apart, ^what's in a name?' 
^Why should an epic or tragedy be supposed to hold 
such an exalted place in composition, while a novel is 
almost a nickname for a book ? Does not a novel ad- 
mit of as noble sentiments, as lively description!, as 
natural character, as perfect unity of action, and a 
moral as irresistible, as either of thera?'^ Perhaps ^ 

* Mrs. Brunton's Letters. (To. Mrs. Izett.) 
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tale, especially one of a religious tendency, may also 
be more likely to secure readers than a logical dis- 
quisition upon the same subject; and not only so, but 
its moral, if written with any effect, may produce a 
much warmer impression, and more permanent good. 
Hoping the Reader will concur in this opinion, the 
Author leaves the work in his hands ; trusting that, 
whatever may be its faults, its design and tendency 
will protect it from the severe mace of criticism. 



EUSTON HALL. 



CHAPTER I. 



' Where shall the lovely fleetiag form 

Of happiness be found V 

Carter* 



* Well,' said Charles Gray, throwing himself into a 
chair, ^ I hope I shall at length be happy. ^ Time hath 
brought chance and change upon his rainbow wing,' 
and has so buffeted me during the short period of my 
life with pleasures and sorrows, hopes and fears, that I 
long to eiyoy retirement at my deserted home/ 

* A very grave but pardonable wish,' said his cousin 
Ernest. * Aye, I see how it will be; you only want a 
pair of bands and a gown.^ 

* In truth, I want no such restraint to my present 
feelings. My mind has been revelling in the memory 
of all these scenes. I declare the old carved wains- 
cotting of these rooms has never been out of my mind 
since I left home | and these dark windows, with their 
dull drapery* However, I shall spend to-morrow 
in prcjecting some fresh arrangements, and bringing 
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things a little more into the order of the present day. 
Now, Cousin, what are you smiling at?' 

* The confidence you have in your patience/ 

* Patience ! Do you take me for an irritable old wo- 
man? But joking apart, some exertion is requisite to 
make this venerable mansion tenantable, at least com- 
fortably so. Besides these arrangements, I must look 
around the estate and see what alterations and im- 
provements I can contrive, which will give me em- 
ployment for some months to come/ 

*So much for the peaceful retirement we antici- 
pated!' 

^ Why, this is the very zest of living in the country. 
In the morning we will rise early, and read or study 
together: then we will plan our improvements, and 
end the day in social conversation and books. Could 
Retirement be more agreeable than this?' 

* Retirement is doubtless very delightful, and in 
its proper season advantageous, as a certain moralist 
tvould say, to mental improvement. But when we 
have ^ patited for the refuge of sotiie rural shade,' and 
our imagination has depicted it in the Colours of pu- 
rity and happiness, when the vexations that disgusted 
Us with the World haVe been removed by this charm- 
ing retirement, solitude bestows tipon us so tntich pee-^ 
vishness arid ennuis that We are soon glad to leave it. — 
Pardon me, Charles, for usurping youi^ moralizing 
mood.* 

*Yes} but there are sotoe peculiar circumstances 
in my present case and disposition ; so that however 
justly youi* remarks will generally apply, I hope / may 
prove an exception to them. I have been melancholy 
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and dispirited; vexed and disappointed. My mind 
has been in such a continual mSlie with one thing or 
another, that a little peace and quietness ouglit to 
make me happy : — but we will talk of this by and by : 
meanwhile we will prepare for dinner, as our port- 
manteaus are arrived. 

Charles Gray, the only son of a gentleman of fortune 
and family, had just returned from the continent to his 
estate. From his childhood he had evinced consider- 
able abilities, which had been improved by a course of 
eflucation at the university. Possessing these advan- 
tages, it might be supposed that he was happy j but 
external appearances are frequently deceitful. Being 
of a romantic turn, his notions of life were incorrectly 
formed. He indulged fi-eely in the pleasing visions of 
hope, and thus prepared for himself continual disap- 
pointment. He foun*! selfishness and ingratitude 
where he had expected kindness and affection; and 
often where he trusted most, he was most deceived. 
In his youthful days he had anticipated the delights and 
honours of a college education : having tasted these 
with mingled pleasure and vexation, he sighed to tra- 
vel for the enlargement of his mind, and doubted not 
that here he should find an inexhaustible source of 
instructive amusement. Yet he was again disappomt- 
ed, in being compelled to purchase every enjoyment 
at the expense of some privation. The antiquities of 
Greece and Rome enraptured his classic mind, but he 
obtained even this gratification at the sacrifice of his 
comfort. His high veneration of those scenes comme- 
morated in history and poetry was often sullied with 
the disappointment which ids too excursive iniagina- 
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tion prepared for Iiim, or by the unseasonable 
gling of the modem with the ancient. Moreover, he 
had seen ao much of change, that he longed to return 
to Euslon, and to calm his mind with the anticipated 
pleasures of retirement. Thus had he roved from one 
object to another, in search of happiness ; but neglect- 
ing its true source, he had only brought upon himself 
fresh causes for chagrin and vexation. Besides this 
romantic turn of mind, he was endued with a quick 
sensibility; which, though it sometimes heightened 
his pleasures, often laid his feelings open to painfu! 
wounds. A warmth of disposition frequently hurried 
him into excess and dissipation, which in cooler mo- 
ments his judgment condemned. Generosity and self- 
ishness struggled by turns for the mastery over his soul, 
the one tempting him to good, and tlie other to evil. 
Upon these, rehgion unhappily had but little influence; 
so that reason was the only opponent to his passions—* 
an opponent, it must be confessed, which was tob 
often vanquished. Upon the whole, Charles was one 
of those interesting characters ive like to watch over, 
fearing the influence of vice, and hoping for the vic- 
tories of virtue. 

His cousin Ernest was several years older than him- 
self, and being the son of a younger brother with but 
little patrimony, he became the tutor and companion 
of Charles. In the character of the two cousins there 
was a very great contrast. Ernest Gray was cold and 
reserved in his manner; Charles was warm and frank. 
The one knew the world, and estimating it accord- 
ingly was seldom deceived ; the other ensured disap- 
pointment by his sanguine disposition and inexperi' 
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ence. The one seemed to act according to a certain 
code of morality, and never flinclied from what it ex- 
acted; the other, whatever he thought, generally 
yielded to no other rule than the excitement of his 
feelings. The one was firm and decisive in what he 
had once determined on, yielding to no temptations, 
to no entreaties that would draw }iim finim his pur- 
pose. The other, whatever resolutions he might fonn, 
was open to every impression, and liable to swerve 
from what he felt to be his duty. And yet, with such 
an apparently high tone of moral character, Ernest 
Gray was not only a stranger, bnt even an enemy, to 
religion — the religion of the Bible. He admitted the 
precepts, but disregarded, and even affected to despise, 
some of the doctrines of Christianity. Though hostile 
to vice and unrestrained dissipation, yet he entertain- 
ed a great dislike to those who evidenced a particular 
regard to religion. It may seem strange that such 
apparent discrepancies should exist; yet experience 
proves that they are sometimes to be found. What- 
ever may be the principle of action, whether it be 
pride or stoicism, in a disposition naturally inclined 
to self-denial, it leads a man to the performance of 
duties prescribed by Him whom he denies, and to 
serve one whom he does not sincerely love. Yet with 
so much to admire in his character, the gentler and 
lovelier virtues of the Christian were wanting, — hu- 
mility, and kindness of disposition. 

Between the two cousins a strict friendship was 
maintained. Charles looked upon Ernest as his supe- 
rior and monitor ; he felt his presence a salutary re- 
straint upon many of those actions which, if indulged 
b2 




in, would lead him into sorrow. Eraest, 
trary, could not help admiring tlie frankness and buoy- 
ancy, the warmth and generosity, of his younger friend. 
And now that they had returned to Euston Hall, the 
ancestral inheritance of Charles, they began to feel 
themselves mutually bound to each other, the one to 
give and the other to receive advice. 

The cousins met again in the antiquated dining 
room. As the twilight was coming on, day was ex- 
cluded. A blazing fire, with the light suspended over 
the table, served to illuminate the whole apartment, 
discovering in the distance several family portraits, in 
massy gilt frames. Richard, a trusty and favourite old 
servant, stood gravely waiting the appearance of his 
master. As Charles entered the room, a glance at 
the pictures opposite to him checked the ardour of his 
spirits, and infused a tinge of melancholy, with the 
reQection that be alone of his own family remained oa 
this side the grave. He took his seat at the table: 
' I always thought,' said he, * this was a gloomy room, 
but it strikes me now as more particularly so.' 

'Indeed!' exclaimed Ernest ; ' then I think it must 
he the complexion of your own imagination that cre- 
ates such a feeling; for I was just about to remark the 
cheerfulness around us.' Charles sighed. ' 1 thought,' 
rejoined Ernest, * that this was to be the spot which 
should bestow the elixir of happiness ; but I have no- 
ticed that the short time you have been at home hag 
been sufficient to give a more sombre hue to your 
features and thoughts than I ever observed you to dis- 
play — grave looks and moralizing speeches. Come, 
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Charles, you must tiirow away all these sighs ' to the 
ivinds and waves." ' 

Richard eyed Charles Grey with great interest: 
sometimes a tear of joy would silently steal down his 
face, as he beheld the image of his late master again 
returned in safety to Eustoo. ' We all of us," said he 
to him, ' wish you long life and happiness now you 
are come back, Sir. As my old master used to say, if 
there's one spot in the world more than another that 
makes us happy, it is home,' 

After dinner was removed, Ernest congratulated his 
cousin upon possessing so affectionate and trustworthy 
an old servant : ' I wouldn't exchange that Richard for 
a dozen of the obsequious sei-vants of the present day.' 

' Nor I ; he is a relic of my dear father, who always 
looked upon him as a friend, and in spite of his pecu- 
liarities regarded him with esteem. Now that he is 
DO more, I will endeavour to discharge the same kind 
office.' Saying this, he sank back in his chair, anil 
remained some minutes in a thoughtftil mood; thea 
rising, lie walked slowly round the room, surveying 
the portraits of his ancestors. 

' Here is my father,' said he, ' with the same good- 
humoured countenance as when he used to dandle me 
on his knee, and stroke down the hair over my fore- 
head ; and here my mother, wlio was not spared to be 
the monitress of my childhood. I scarcely ever look 
at that picture, Ernest, but it makes me sad — such a 
lovely countenance, such sweetness! I can imagine 
her a perfect angel.' He paused for a few minutes, 
and passing some of the portraits in silence, be stood 
before one of Vandyke's : ' This, if I mistake not,' said 
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he, • La Walter Gray, who fell under Charles in ihe 
civil war. He was a stern man In defence of royalty : 
his eyes seem to start from the canvass, and flash fire. 
Ti'uly he must have frightened all the Roundheads but 
death.' 

'Death is a serious subject,* said his cousin. 

'Then these portraits will continually remind us of 
it; 'tis almost the same as stalking into the family 
vault. But, upon my word, you were just now rally- 
ing rae on dulness, and you are taking the gloomy 
visage to youi-self." 

Ernest Gray regarded the handsome features of his 
cousin as the light fell upon his open forehead, and as 
his manly form moved from the portraits to the table 
where he was silting. 'These pictures, Charles, 
should remind us of the race from which we are 
spnmg — of a race ' whose virtue is its nobility ; ' and 
if we would leave any solid fame behind, it should be 
our constant endeavour to imitate their greatness of 
soul, and live superior to ourselves — I am moralizing.' 

' So I think. I long to visit Dame Wyatt's cottage 
and the old beeches — that was always a favourite spot 
of mine ; the veiy witchery of poetry. The dame was 
much esteemed by my mother; I wonder whether she 
is still living.' 

Ernest smiled : * And not one thought on poor Miss 
Nevilh;?* said he: 'is she quite forgotten?' 

' Oh no ! I long to see Caroline ; but after such a 
lapse of years, our inclinations and tastes may differ.' 
He sighed, then broke off abruptly — 'To-morrow we 
will look at the library; and I trust we shall find 
enough dust and learning to make us both learned aud 



dusty. Classics, poetry — I must reinforce that de- 
partnient ; history and theolo^, I think I shall leave 
you the classics and theology, Cousin.' 

'You jest, Charles; I never wished to study ttieo- 

'Nol why you're always grave.' 

' I've studied Nature and Nature's God too deeply 
to require much knowledge on that point.' 

' I don't understand that, Cousin. I make no pre- 
tension to religion, and therefore my errors may he 
ascribed to the want of it : hut you, who always act 
honourably and nobly, and are not so much tlie crea- 
ture of passion as myself, that you should avow your- 
self destitute of religion I cannot comprehend !' 

'There you misunderstand me. I hope I am not 
destitute of religion; farther, I call myself a Christian. 
I believe in the historical facts of the Bible, and in it3 
precepts. Of its doctrines I confess I know but little ; 
and that little I either do not understand, or it appears 
contradictory, and tills me with dissatisfaction.' 

* You must keep your dissatisfaction to yourself, 
then, or else our good vicar will pay you a visit.' 

' I am not accustomed to talk of my religious feel- 
ings and notions. Besides, I hate all fanatical zeal 
and pious enthusiasm. Morality is practicable, with- 
out cant and hypocritical profession.' 

' Well, I don't understand it. Religion seems a dull 
thing, and morality its dullest part; but I dare say you 
are right.' 

As it grew late, Richard entered the room : ' I beg 
pardon, Sir, for my intrusion, but shall I ring the bell 
for family prayers?' The cousins stared at each other. 
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^ I didn't know, Sir ; it was what my good old master 
used to have every night and morning as long as he 
lived : ^ Begin and end the day,' said he, ' in the fear 
of God.' ' 

^ That's very true,' said Charles Gray 5 ' and a very 
excellent plan: but. Cousin, are we fit for these 
things?' 

* We are not parsons, Richard,' answered he ; ' and 
yet we endeavour to fear God. You can go and read 
your Bible, and leave us to read our's.' 

Richard dashed a tear from his eyes, and left the 
room. Charles stood silent for a few minutes : ^ Yes, 
I recollect the custom, and it was a good one. I would 
to God, Cousin, I could tread in the footsteps of so ex- 
cellent afether!'^ 
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' Oa pleasure, pun ; on miclh dejection treads ; 
Here hope atloces, and there her nets she ^reads : 
Charm follows charm -, but still, where'er we go. 
The promis'd raptun 

J. Wii-J 



EusTON Hall was an antiquated building, situated 
about lialf a mile from the romantic village of Eustoti. 
The park connected with it was not very extensive; 
and yet, on account of its slopes and dells, and the 
clumps of trees tastefully arranged, it seemed much 
larger than it really was. Before the house wa§ a ma- 
jestic avenue of lime trees, that impregnated the air 
to some distance in the summer montlis with their 
delightful fragrance. From these the building stood 
back a short space, allowing scope for taste to fill up 
the intei-val with flowers and shrubs. Ovcrtowering 
each wing two magnificent elms, which seemed as 
aged as even the mansion beneath, threw their gloomy 
shade. 

The ef^tatc had been for some centuries in the family 
of the present occupant. Mr. Charles Gray, the fa- 
ther, a gentleman of great excellence, had died three 
years since, and left it to his son, who visited the con- 
tinent goon after taking possession, but had now re- 
turned, to seek happiness at the scat of his ancestors. 




The morning after his arrival, Charles and his cou- 
sin employed themselves some time In the library. 
This was a very noble room, extending the whole 
width of tlie building. The light, which was derived 
from the narrow but lofty windows, received a little 
obstruction from the thick scarlet curtains with which 
they were hung. This apartment, like most Iq the 
mansion, was wainscotted with oak, and richly carved 
round the paanels. Two handsome japan cabinets 
stood at one end, each surmounted witli the bust of 
some remarkable individual; while some beautiful 
vases filled up an occasional recess formed by the 
books. Author after author was taken up, turned 
over, and laid aside. At length, after being engaged 
some time in this manner, Charles left his cousin 
deeply intent upon some voluminous work, and saun- 
tered over the park toward the village. Occasionally 
stopping to admire the autumnal scenery, he proceed- 
ed but slowly, revolving in his mind the memory of 
the past. After having crossed 'a plashy brook' that 
threaded its course in many windings through the 
grounds, he entered a copse which skirted the park. 
Emerging from this, the village church, with its ' snow 
white spire,' burst upon his sight amidst a * grove of 
green.' 

Euston Church was from many points of view a 
pretty object. It was situated upon a sudden emi- 
nence, which was richly ornamented with shrubs and 
dark waving trees to the very dell at its foot. Beneath 
these the tall foxglove lifted its crimson bells, and the 
wild flowers breathed their grateful fragrance. Round 
the hill a winding path traced its coiuse to the summit. 
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where a huge solitary yew spread wide its mournful 
drapery, and seemed coeval with the building near 
which it stood. Charles contemplated the scene for 
some minutes, and then ascended the hill. He sur- 
veyed the graves, and read the epitaphs of some whom 
he could scarcely imagine to have left this world. By . 
his side was raised 

* the mossy waU, 
Bath'd, though in ruins, with a flush of flowers ; 
A lovely emblem of that promisM life 
That springs from death ;' — 

and melancholy thoughts possessed him. 

At the foot of the hill stood the parsonage; and 
straggling at irregular distances were the houses that 
formed the village. As far as the eye could reach was 
an extended vale, clustered with farm-houses and or- 
chards, through which glided a small stream. At the 
back of these, a continued line of beech woods rose 
upon the slope of the hill, and closed the scene. 

Descending slowly from the burying ground to the 
village, Charles was overtaken by an elderly gentle- 
man in black, whom he immediately knew to be Mr. 
Dalton, the clergymati of the parish. Mutual recog- 
nitions took place between them : * I had just heard of 
your return, Mr. Gray, and had intended to have paid 
you a visit this morning; but I see you have antici- 
pated me.' 

* I was admiring oiir churchyard ; it is the very spot 
I should like to muse in when my spirits are de- 
pressed.' 

* Yes; a churchyard is a fit place to moralize in^ 
whether the man be a philosopher, a philanthropist, or 
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a Christian. Really, Mr. Grayj it is so long since we 
Lave seen you, that perhaps we retired people ought 
to eeteeni your visits as a great favour. I am glad you 
have returned quite well.' 

' I have come back to Eiiston safe and sound, as you 
may see, Mr. Dalton. I have experienced so much 
bustle and change for the last three yeare, that I have 
longed to return home to our peaceful village, and to 
spend some happy days in retirement.' 

' I hope you will not be disappointed. We may be 
happy in retirement, if we wish it, as well as in the 
bustle of life: but happiness does not depend on ex- 
ternal circumstances ; so experience tells us.' 

* I really begin to think so. I used to fancy, when 
I was a mere child, that I could never he perfectly 
happy till I was a man : now, indeed, whenever I re- 
flect upon my younger days, I can scarcely help ima- 
gining 1 was happiest then. But 1 suppose I was mis- 
taken.' 

'It is a common failing of human nature to picture 
enjoyment in the past and in the future, while we slight 
the advantages of the present.' 

They had now reached the foot of the hill, and were 
in front of the parsonage house ; a modern building, 
of elegant exterior, erected by Mr. Dalton, on account 
of the dilapidated state in which he found the dwell- 
ing left by his predecessor. A lawn, bordered with 
shrubs and flowers, extended to the windows in front, 
which reached to the ground. The clergyman press- 
ed his companion to accompany him in, and conduct- 
ed liim to a sitting room furnished very tastefully. 
Ett^^ant curtains shaded the full light of the windows, 
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and softened its entrance into the room. Upon the ta- 
bles were placed books and drawings, that seemed very 
lately to have occupied the attention of some accom- 
plished female. A haiidi^omc harp stood in one comer 
of t^c room, and a light stand, covered with mtisic, 
by its side. Whilst Charles surveyed the room with 
thoughts that followed every glance of his eye, Mr. 
Dalton's niece entered: 'Give me leave, Mr. Gray,' 
said the clergyman, 'to introduce to you my niece. 
Miss Julia Harcourt.' 

After the usual compliments, Charles could not help 
scrutinizing the looks and manners of the young lady. 
Though at first she might have displayed some reserve, 
yet he felt himself constrained to admire her graceful 
behavioiu' and refined conversation. With respect to 
Miss Harcourt's personal charms, she certainly was 
not exactly beautiful ; and yet, when she was ani- 
mated, tliere was an indescribable loveliness in the 
expression of her countenance. Her mind seemed 
then to throw a beam of its ' divine ray' into her eyes, 
and to light the features into something of a fascinating 
character. And yet, when she was silent and com- 
posed, which was oftener the case, there was a lovely 
calm, like the moonlight of summer, slieil over her 
looks, that, uimoticed as it might be by a careless ob- 
server, imparted to her appearance a peculiar charm. 

' I think,' said Charles, ' I never fancied the scenery 
of our little village so lovely as I do now. The man- 
tle of peace seems to have spread its inviting quietness 
over it.' 

* Our native spot,' said the clergyman, ' if it has any 
charms, is always atti"active, but more particularly so 
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after a long absence. If time and distance reconcile 
us to what we dislike, how much more do they endear 
to us all that is really valuable.' 

' I have often thought so.' 

* Time and distance, then,' said Miss Harcourt, 
smiling, ' should be the panacea of all evils, and the 
zest of pleasure. It would be a happy thing, if, when 
we arc distressed with misfortunes, wc could banish 
them from us by retreating to another place.' 

' You would be severe on us, Julia,' said her uncle ; 
'but I think, after all, we are not far from the truth. 
Time confessedly softens misfortunes, and obliterates 
the remembrance of vexation. Change of scene, when 
it excites another train of thought, operates in the same 
manner,— does it not?' 

'There I think Miss Harcourt must agree with us,' 
returned Charles : ' separation tries our hearts, and 
proves what we love most. It makes us prize more 
highly what we no longer possess.' 

'Certainly,' rejoined Miss Harcourt; 'and you 
doubtless speak from experience.' 

' In some measure, though my experience has not 
carried me through many years. Wlien I this morn- 
ing stood upon the hill that leads to the churchyard, I 
was so pleased with the scene, that I preferred it to 
the most romantic and beautiful spot in Italy. But 
associations, perhaps, spread this charm tor me.' 

'Yes; associations, Mr. Gray, operate wonderfully 
in all our notions. There are many spots in existence 
upon which Nature has bestowed but few attractions ; 
and yet history endears them to our memory. I dare 
say you thought so when you visited Italy and Greece,* 
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* Indeed I did. In Greece especially, I found those 
places coraniemordted in the annals of fame by some 
heroic achievement, almost undistinguished amid the 
suri-ounding scenery; so that I was often disappointed.' 

* I thought the scenery in Greece was beautiful/ 
said Miss Harcourt. 

' Yes, and so it is, exceedingly beautiful ; and yet 
my expectations were not always realized. I suppose 
I placed them too high. On the other hand, I was 
sometimes agreeably surprised, when, after passing 
over a lonely waste, we suddenly emerged into a lovely 
valley, where the white marble lay in ruins, and the 
exquisite sculpture of ancient Greece was decked 
with festoons of iMses and wild flowers, that bloomed 
over them in beautiful luxuriance.' 

' How I should like to visit those ruins j so many 
pages of poetry have they animated! When I have 
read of them, a fragrance and a loveliness seemed to 
breathe through the whole.' 

•Yes; there is something peculiarly toucliing and 
melancholy in gazing upon some of these lonely places, 
now almost deserted by human beings. Here the so- 
litary wanderer may indulge in his reflections without 
much restraint. Byron has hallowed the ground be- 
forehand, with his fascinating muse. It is remarkable 
how exquisitely correct he is in his descriptions of 
sceneiy.' 

' So I have understood,' 

' Of an evening, when the air is embalmed with the 

perfume of laurel, rose, and bramble flowers, that 

bloom in the wildest luxuriance, often have I enjoyed 

hours of delight, in lingering among the remains of 

c3 
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ancient temples, 'mid the scent of hanging folij^e 
that perfumed the ruined walls/ and listening to the 
distant sound of the mandolin, tuned by a peasant ta 
some touching air, or accompanying the light steps of 
the happy villagers/ 

' Did you visit Missolonghi, immortalized as the re- 
sidence of Lord Byron, and the grave of Capsalis?' in- 
quired the clergyman. 

' Yes I the spot where the great poet resided, and 
where he breathed his last, brought to my mind many 
painful thoughts. I could not help sighing over the 
land where Freedom once proudly waved her pure 
white banner, to behold it in slavery and desolation. 
Yet the names of Ipsilanti and Capsalis have recalled 
the blood of ancient Greece ; and happy will it be, if 
imited strength should succeed at last in rescuing it 
from its degradation. From the graves of such men 
as these 

^ A voice shall pass to stir men^s souls 
Far as the wild waves sweep ;' 

and Greece has the prayers of every noble mind, that 
the voice shall be answered in the bosom of thousands 
of heroes.' 

The countenance of Miss Harcourt became very 
animated, as she gazed on the speaker in his poetical 
rapture. ' But I beg your pardon,' said Charles Gray, 
' for thus monopolizing the conversation.' 

'Oh! pray don't mention that; we feel quite inte- 
rested. I think I understood you had visited Italy.' 

' Italy is the gem of poetry, — the land of romance. 
There is something intoxicating in its very atmosphere^ 
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as it sweeps with fragrance across its terraced hills, 
where Bowers and shrubs seem to vie in displaying 
their elegance, and diffusing their delicious scent. 
The moonlight evenings that I spent at Fiesole, near 
Florence, were the most deliglitful I ever experienced 
— the very reality of all that poctiy images. The air 
so delightfully calm; the dewy flowers breathing their 
perfiime; the fire-flies, like stars, sprinkled upon the 
moveless foliage; and the nightingale pouring out 
its musical notes, delighted me beyond expression. 
I was no longer surprised that Italy has nourished so 
many poets. Do you read Italian authors. Miss Har- 
court?' 

' I have been this morning endeavouring to enjoy 
Tasso.' 

' Then I congratulate you upon the pleasure you are 
preparing for yourself,' 

' How did you like Ronief ' inquired Mr. Dalton. 

' In some respects, 1 was pleased ; but, in others, 
rather disappointed. A traveller goes to Rome with 
recollections of the ancient Romans, of their bravery 
and nobleness of soul ; but when he comes in contact 
with their degenerate descendants, he cannot help ex- 
claiming, ' How arc the mighty fallen!" 

' But are there not traces of their former greatness 
in their ruins?' 

' Oh yes ; there is the mighty Coliseum, that rears 
its shadowy form in gigantic ruins. Around this 
building is all that is sacred in history ; the remains 
of temples, palaces, and triumphal arches, scattering 
the way to the Capitol.' 

' Could you find the celebrated Tarpcian Rock?' 
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'With great difficulty. The vast wreck of ancient 
Rome has almost destroyed the peculiar features of the 
Capitoline Hill. The accumulated heap of ruins, and 
the ranges of modem buildings that are springing up 
on every side, have quite metamorphosed this sacred' ■ 
seat of history. I paid a visit, however, to St. Peter's^"fl 
at Rome, and there I was struck with awe and asto^'J 
nishment. The magnitude of the building impressed J 
the feelings with almost painful solemnity. As I stood' ' 
near the famous statue of St. Peter, the coup d'oeil 
was imposing. The noble arches, and the intersect- 
ing aisles, falling into dim perspective ; the tombs, the 
altars, and the statues, lost in the sliadowy distance^^ 
produce a sublime effect.' 

'How beautiful it must be!' exclaimed Miss Hai 
court. ' Yet it is melancholy to reflect that the no-"l 
blest Christian temple is that in which there is the I 
greatest idolatry.' 

' They certainly have some curious customs. Whoi i 
we were at Rome during the Passion Week, I went to 
St, Peter's to witness the performance of the Miserere 
in the Sistine Chapel. The shadows of the evening 
were then deepening into melancholy gloom ; a faint 
gleam of light, streaming from the concealed choir, 
blended with the gray twilight. After a solemn 
pause, a mournful strain commenced, sustained by 
the human voice alone, and proceeded with a heart- 
moving pathos. As the affecting sounds continu- 
ed, they seemed to be the entrancing harmony of 
another sphere, did they not tell too much of sorrow. 
If ever I felt inclined to be religious, I think it was 
then.' 
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Mr. Dalton and Miss Harcourt looked at each other 
in silence, as they caught the last sentence. ' Un- 
doubtedly,' said the clergyman, * there U somethuig 
peculiarly impressive in such scenes; but the feelings 
are liable to so many changes, that religion should not 
be made to depend too much upon them.' 

Charles felt that he was talking to a clergj'man ; he 
therefore soon changed the subject of conversation, 
and with all due apologies solicited the favour of in- 
specting Miss Harcourt's collection of drawings, mu- 
sic, and poetry. Here he felt himself gratified far be- 
yond his expectations, and testified his sincere approval 
with many encomiums and compliments. In looking 
over her volumes of poetry, he missed Lord Byron's 
works: 'What!' exclaimed he; 'don't you read 
Byron?" 

' I have met with extracts from his writings,' re- 
plied Miss Harcourt, 'but I have never perused the 
whole of them, as I have understood they contain sen- 
timents unfavourable to religion,' 

' Oh ! I beg pardon ; I had forgotten that. But if 
you have not read his Hebrew Melodies, surely there 
can be no objection to them ; I will bring them some 
morning,' 

'So!' said Mr. Dalton, smiling; 'you are determin- 
ed, then, to initiate Julia in poetry. If you do so with 
all your acquaintance, sucli sober people as myself 
must have our wits about us, lest we become too com- 
mon-place.' 

Charles Gray smiled in retuni; and attempting 
something like an apology, bade the clergyman and 
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his niece good morning. He could not but confess to 
himself, as he returned home, that he was somewhat 
fascinated with Miss Harcourt's manners and accom- 
plishments ; and with such impressions as these, 
he reached Euston Hall. 



CHAPTER III. 



' What is fanatic frenzy, scorn 'd to mucb. 
And dreaded more than a contagious touch ? 
I giant it dang'rous, and ipprave jour fear. 
That &re is catching if you draw too near ; 
But sage observers ofl miEtake the Same, 
And give true piety that odious name.' 

Cow PER. 



CiiAaLES sought for his cousin Ernest in the libraiy, 
and found him still with the huge volume before him. 
' I wish you joy, Cousin,' said he, ' in finding so agree- 
able a companion under such an antiquated form.' 

' And I,' said Ernest, with assumed gravity, ' con- 
dole with you, Charles, in having lost an opportunity 
of enjoying an hour's intercourse witfi a companion 
of more modem appearance.' 

' I don't understand you!' 

* Miss Neville, your quondam playfellow, has been 
here with Lady Neville.' 

' Indeed 1 I'm sorry I was not at home.' 

' 1 knew you would most seriously lament your mis- 
fortune, and so I told Miss Neville.' 

'1 will ride over to-morrow, and see them,' said 
Charles, after musing a few minutes. 

' And apologize for your remissness,' said Ernest- 
smiling. ' Never mind ; you will not have to wait 
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so long, for the colonel is coming with them to dine 
here to-day.* 

^Impossible!* ejaculated Charles. 

* Rather say incredible ; for more wonderful things 
often take place.' 

^ But, Cousin, how is it that they are so determined 
to take me by storm?' 

* Imprimis, Charles— how grave you look — Lady 
Neville and her daughter were very much disappoint- 
ed in not seeing you. Secundo, Charles — don't look 
so grave — I knew not where you were gone, nor ex- 
actly when you would return. In the third place, I 
expected you home to dinner, and thought you would 
have no objection to company so agreeable. In the 
last place, an arrangement was made which I knew 
would please all parties; and so your pretty playfel- 
low, with her papa and mamma, will pay you a visit.' 

^Is little Caroline grown?' inquired his cousin. 

* Little!' exclaimed Ernest: ^unless we speak by 
comparison, she is not so very little now : she is be* 
come quite a woman, and as lovely as any Italian 
rose-bud.' 

^ Upon my word. Cousin, you have lost some of 
your gravity this morning. I suppose Miss Neville 
has infected you with her gaiety?* 

^ I will leave you to judge by your own experience, 
Charles, how infectious she is,— for it will not be long 
before she is here.' 

*Well! Ernest; you excite my curiosity, tier 
light form and sparkling eyes have been flitting before 
me in many a reverie. But I could never think any 
more of her, than that she was a giddy, though per« 
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haps an amiable girl. But I am sure I ought to think 
myself highly flattered in this visit of perforce.' 

Previous to the introduction of the expected visitors 
at Euston Hall, a slight description of them may not 
be out of place. Colonel Neville had spent his youth 
in India; and, in addition to being a military man, 
was remarkably food of magnificence and luxury : but 
having passed the latter part of his life in England, thia 
taste was beginning to subside. As In India he had 
shown great eagerness in the martial sport of rousing 
lions and tigers from their jungles, he was allowed by 
all to take the precedence among bis neighbours on 
' field-days.' He likewise felt some pride in initiating 
the youthful mind in such kindling pui'suits; and 
though he could not but confess that there is a great 
difference between a tiger and a fox, yet the sport, he 
said, was less dangerous, and quite as full of exercise. 
Having left the army for many years, his military ideas 
had almost subsided, and he was glad to fill the void 
they occasioned by any thing imagination might call 
heart- stirring. He had fixed upon Gray, as soon as 
he had heard of his anticipated return, as a proper 
pupil for the field, and as one well worth training. 

Ijady Neville had been, and indeed still continued to 
be, a very gay woman. Her husband's ample fortune 
supplied her splendid plans, and ministered to her 
profusion. Being a lady of great taste, she had laid 
out considerable sums in the improvement and embel- 
lishment of her grounds. Canals, bridges, grottos, 
pavilions, and summer-houses, ornamented their seat 
in magnificent abundance. She had been the bosom 
companion of Charles Gray's mother, who had ditd 





many years since, and was one of the sponsors to Iief 
fion. It had been the wish of both these ladies that; 
their children should be educated together, in the 
hope thai their friendship might be perpetuated in the 
nnion of their offspring. Though such notions were 
very romantic, yet after the death of Mrs. Gray tliey 
still remained on the part of Lady Neville ; and as the 
ffmiiiies lived near each other, they seemed likeiy to 
continue as long as the intercoui'se should subsist. 

Carohne Neville was the Idol of her parents. In 
her childhood she had associated, a great deal with 
Charles Gray, and something like a youthful attach-- 
nicnt had taken place, — if that can be called an attach- 
ment, from which mature judgment is excluded. Ca- 
roline was accomplished and amiable, and, like her 
mother, witty and gay. She Was noM- about eighteen, 
when her beauty had just expanded in all its loveli- 
ness; so that her old play-fellow had, as Ernest in- 
formed him, something to apprehend from her charms 
and conversation. Having been separated for many 
years, Charles had not had an opportunity of observing 
her disposition closely, and therefore did not entertain 
very serious notions of an union planned so very long 
beforehand. Nevertheless, he regarded her with some 
of that affection we bestow upon the companions of 
our childhood, wlio serve to supply the links that are 
wanting in our memory. 

The carriage arrived a short time previous to the 
dhnier-hour, and Charles received his visitors with the 
greatest cordiality. Colonel Neville shook him hear- 
tily by the band; and, after describing the delights of 
the t-liase, hoped soon to introduce him to tlie tioldi 
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Lady Neville congratulated him on his good looks and 
improved appearance, while CEiroline seemed to hesi- 
tate whether she might resume her former familiarity. 
Charles gazed upon her with admiration. Her soft 
hazel eyes shone witchiugly beneath her long pencil- 
led eyelashes. Her features were regularly formed, 
and shaded by 
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e nameless grace 



whilst her sylph- like form seemed the picture whence 
tlie faiiy Ariel was drawn. 

In the coui-se of converaation at dinner. Lady Ne- 
ville recollected a question she had wished to put be- 
fore : — ' By the by, Mr. Gray,' said she, ' if we may 
be permitted to know the secret, who was the favour- 
ed object of this morning's visit?' Charles hesitated : 
' It u a secret, then,' said she. 

'Asecret! oh no; the visit was not at all intended. 
I met with Mr. Dalton unexpectedly near the parson- 
age, and as he prevailed on me to step in, I stayed 
there some time.' 

' What!' said Ernest, ' were you at the clergj'man's 
this morning?' 

'The clergyraan'sl' exclaimed they all. 

• Well, how odd !' said Lady Neville, ' that after so 
long an absence, the first visit Mr. Gray pays, when 
he arrives among his friends, is to closet Jiimself with 
a clergyman!' 

' Lady Neville has got you fairly into the Liquisi- 
tion,' s<ud the colonel ; ' I advise you to tiike care of 
the auto dafi.' 
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' You went to do peiiance for jour sins, Mr. Gray,) 
suppose.' 

' No.' 

' To constilt about some improvement in your ( 
tatcs,' rejoined Eimest, slily, 

'No.' 

' I have guessed it!' cried Lady Neville; 'lie has 
been spending the morning with Miss Harcourt.' 

' Miss Harcourt!' exclaimed Ernest ; 'who is she?' 

' Then you have never seen her?' said Miss Neville; 
' I was going to recommend her to your notice ; but 
perhaps your cousin will be jealous,' 

'Jealous!' exclaimed Charles; 'of what?' 

' Who is this Miss Harcourt?' inquired Eniestagai 

'Tell him, Mamma,' said Miss Neville. 

'Miss Harcourt,' rejoined her ladyship, with mock 
gravity, ' ia the village saint.' 

' Saint!' ejaculated Charles, with great surprise. 

* Yes ; she is the most pious young lady I have been 
so unfortunate as to know : and if you are fond of ser- 
mons, prayers, psalm -singing, and all the amiable et 
ciBleras, I advise you immediately to commence an ac> 
quaintance.' 

' Heaven forbid!' said Ernest, with great emphasis i 
' I hope my dear cousin will never be seduced by reli- 
gious cant or hypocritical enthusiasm.' 

Charles was lost in amazement, but forbore to ex- 
press his bewildered thoughts. I^ady Neville still con- 
tinued : ' Miss Julia Harcourt attends the Sunday- 
school,' — Ernest smiled with contempt — 'visits the 
sick and poor, reads the Bible, and prays for their 
edification. So when you intend to be religious, Mttj 
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Gray, I would reconinieiid you to seek her acquaint- 
ance.' 

' But liave you ever seen Miss Harcourt?' inquired 
Charles, incredulously. 

'Seen her! yes; morning, noon, and evening, rain 
and sunshine, whenever I have happened to go through 
the village, there has been that everlasting Miss Har- 
court plying her pious trade.' 

' She has the merit of being indefatigable, then,' 
said the colonel. 

' Yes ; and as she seldom rides, I should think tlie 
shoemaker is pleased with her industry in supplying 
Iiini with work.' 

'But liave yon ever conversed with her?' asked 
Charles. 

' I have not often been in her company ; I have such 
a horror of texts and sermons.' 

' Upon my word,' said the colonel, 'you have given 
Miss Harcourt a pretty character! If she could just 
pop in now, she might be in at the death. I think it's 
a great pity the young hidy should be a Methodist, but 
I dare say she means well. When I want to make the 
poor happy, I know nothing sets them a going so well 
as a ban-el of strong beer. Let them have plenty to 
eat and drink, and if they must read, give them Tom 
and Jerry, or something diverting that will drive 
away all care.' 

' But you. Miss Neville,' said Charles, ' must surely 
have conversed with Miss Harcourt.' 

' I ! Mr. Gray; how could you think so? I tried to 
do so once, but she looked so grave, she frightened me 
out of my wits.' 

d3 





'This is exceedingly strange!' 

' But I sliould like to know what yon and MIs8 
HarcDurt could find to talk about tliis morning,' said 
Lady Neville. ' Were you planning some benevolent 
scheme, or reading prayers together?' 

' Neither. So far from finding Miss Harcourt defi- 
cient in conversation, I had an opportunity of observ- 
ing much in her that I admired.' They all stared with 
astonishment. ' Miss Harcourt is, from what I have 
seen of her, exceedingly intellectual, and highly ac- 
complished.' 

'Better still!' said Lady Neville. 

' And if I had not heard your description of her, 
should have thought her a veiy different being to the 
one you have delineated.' 

* I think you must have been infatuated.' 

' No; but we are all liable to be deceived.' 

' Veiy true,' said Ernest; 'and I think, Charles, to 
prevent the delusion spreading any farther, you ought, 
in kindness to us all, to forbear visiting the vicarage, 
at least till your admiration is cooled.' 

'Yes,' said Miss Neville; 'or else you will turn 
Euston Hall into a monastery, and yourself become a 
monk, — that would be diverting. I can easily fancy 
Mr. Gray in his cowl, — bow grave he will look !' 

'This is really too bad,' said the colonel; 'you've 
been joking Mr, Gray till he looks quite serious. We 
shall not make him very willing to solicit our compa- 
ny agdin.' 

' If I have offended in aught,' said Lady Neville, 
laughing, ' I most humbly sue for pardon.' 

* It was all my own fault,' said Charles : ' I've been 
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foolish enough to be very dull and grave, and have en- 
tirely merited your jests.' 

' Mr. Gray,' said the colonel, * I must have yuiir 
promise to join us to-morrow : we shall have fine 
sport; the hounds are in good training. If you are 
not yet provided, I'll lend you one of my hunters ; and 
you, Mr. Ernest, must not stay behind.' 

' And we must positively engage you the day after 
lo dine with us,' said Lady Neville. 'We shall have 
Lord and Lady Claymore, Sir John Sinclair and his 
lady, and a few others who wish to be formally intro- 
duced to you. Some of our neighbours have been 
here so short a time, that you will almost be a strangeF 
among them.' 

'We shall have a ball too. Mamma, next week, — ■ 
you must not forget that. If Mr. Gray thinks he shall 
be in want of a partner, I can write a note, yoiilinow, 
to Miss Harcourt.' 

* Poor Miss Harconrt!' 

' It would be very diverting to see such a saint in a 
ball-room.' 

'Diverting!' said Lady Neville; 'she would make 
us all look as grave as death, I would as soon have a 
coffin placed in the midst of the room.' 

'The mention of death is calculated to make us 
serious,' said Ernest; 'but I see no reason why we 
should embitter life with the thoughts of it. I envy 
not the misanthrope who scorns to enjoy the comforts- 
and pleasures his Maker has provided for him.' 

The colonel gave his hearty assent to this observa- 
tion, adding, ' Happiness was made for man ; and I. 
think he is a fool who does not make the most of it.' 
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Charles still looked grave. He knew that he had 
pursued pleasure with as much avidity as any one, and 
yet was still a stranger to calm and peaceful happi- 
ness. But to sentiments which so plausibly advocated 
the well-being of man, when they were in reality con- 
trary to it, he could oflFer no opposition. He had often 
thought religion repulsive peculiarly in this ; that it 
forbade, or seemed to forbid, those pleasures in which 
the world delights. Why principles and motives said 
to be derived by a pure and holy agency should be thus 
opposed to enjoyment, appeared to him incomprehen- 
sible. He resolved, therefore, on the first opportuni- 
ty that should occur, to propound the question to Mr. 
Dalton, as one of great interest. 

After dinner, when they were in the drawing-room, 
Charles began to resume a little of his former familiar 
acquaintance with Miss Neville. He could not help 
admiring her improved and elegant appearance. Her 
laughing eyes shone with great vivacity as her gaiety 
increased. Her waving locks hung so gracefully from 
her arched forehead, and upon her exquisitely- turned 
neck, that Charles thought she looked more lovely 
than he had ever seen her. They conversed of former 
days with great interest, and of the many changes that 
had taken place since they last parted. Thie sketches 
that the cousins had drawn on the continent aided in 
sustaining an interesting conversation. In turning 
them over, Miss Neville observed some verses written 
on the back of one of them. Charles stood half avert- 
ed by her side, so that it escaped his notice ; but his 
attention was quickly recalled, by hearing these lines 
repeated; 
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My soul is dark— my bosom bicuds 

With many an oaguisli'd aigh ; 
Grief, like a gorging vulture, feeds 

Upon its misery. 
Mj Iiarp, that mocks not sorrow's tear, 

Hath all its notes unstrung ; 
Those broken eliords I love to hear. 

My bosom's sigh have wrung. 

You bid mo bind upon my brow 

Wreaths of the gladd'ning vine ; 
The lily, white as cryalall'd snow. 

With blushing rose t'entwinc. 
But no: in vain the lily bloonii 

If sorrow dims the eye ; 
In vain the fragrant rose pcrfumea 

When grief stands ling'ring by. 

You would the wound of anguish liea). 

And fondly bid me smile; 
But oh ! that smile would ne'er conceal 

The heart that broke the while. 
Mirth has no charms for me — they fail 

To please my loathing eye : 
E'en like the sun, that sickens pale 

When mists enshroud the sky. 

You bid me take sweet music's shell, 

And chase each sigh away -. 
But soon tlie sadd'ning chords that swell, 

Tell where my heart would stray. 
My soul is dark— its joys are fled 

To an unclouded sky ; 
Crush'd are its hopes, and like tlie dead 

Long shall they witb'ring lie. 



' Now,' said Miss Neville, ' if tliese lines were not 
so exceedingly melancholy, I might feel inclined to 
praise them. But where were they copied from ?' 
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Cliarles hesitated : ' Perhajis/ replied lie, ' I must 
blush to say they were transcribed from my own mind.' 

'Well! if I couldn't have guessed as much. But 
what dreadful misfortune overwhelmed you when you 
wrote them ?' 

' I camiot exactly recollect j 1 was in a dejected 
state of mind at the time.' 

' Knight of the Sorrowful Coimtenance ! I tliink it 
is a great pity you did not live in the days of chivalry : 
you might have exercised the different callings of 
knight and minstrel. You might have sung of some 
enchanting mistress that your imagination had depict- 
ed, and then have sallied forth witli a lance pour Va- 
mour to assert her pre-eminence, and to have won by 
your death immortal glory." 

' You think me so veiy ridiculous, then ; but I as- 
sure you I am not the only one who has dared to write 
melancholy verses. Lord Byron wrote some lines on 
the very same subject.' 

* Poets are pretty much alike in that respect. Tliey 
love to put on sorrowfiil looks, to excite sympathy for 
their sufferings. I hope, Charles, you don't intend to 
purchase a commission in their ranks,' 

' I cannot say. Since you have been picturing my 
knighthood as well as my minstrelsy, I cannot cer- 
tainly he ashamed to break a lance for the good name 
of the nymphs of Helicon.' 

* Another Don Quixote, I vow!' said Miss Neville, 
laughing. 

' I presume, then, your opinion of poets and poetry 
is much the same as that of the ancient Stoics, who 
accounted the one madmen, and the other madness.' 
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^ A most excellent idea, Charles; though I am tio 
Stoic, yet I can give my sincere assent to it. Now 
write that with your pencil under those lines.' 

* I have done so already' — 



—* excludit sanos Helicone poetas 



Democritiis.' 

* Latin!' exclaimed Miss Neville; *aye, if there's 
any thing a gentleman's ashamed of, he puts it forth- 
with in Latin.' 

* We deserve some praise for our modesty, then.' 
Their conversation was here interrupted by Ernest, 

who was engaged with the colonel and his lady in a 
description of Grecian manners. * Their courtship is 
very interesting and poetical; is it not, Charles?* said 
he, glancing at his cousin. 

* Delightfully so,' answered he, smiling : * the enig- 
ma of flowers is exquisitely beautiful. Will Miss Ne- 
ville be my pupil in this art?' 

' I ! Mr. Gray? I don't understand Greek.' 

* But I can soon teach you.* 

* You little know how inconceivably stupid I am; — 
and as for Latin and Greek !' said she, laughing. 

' Ah ! Miss Neville, it is very pleasing to indulge in 
praising ignorance.' 

* To be sure :-^do you recollect what your old poet 
says?' 

'My old poet?' 

* Yes ; in the fusty books you delight to pore over, 
have you no recollection of a namesake of your's? 
hn't it odd that there should be such a coincidence in 
names?^ 
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* Marvellous! but what does * my old poet' say?' 

* Have you forgotten it in his * Ode to Eton College,' 
where he lavishes such a commendation on ignorance? 
I leave you to repeat it.' 

* Oh!' said he, recollecting himself, — 

' Where ignorance is bliss 
Tis folly to be wise.' 

* Now don't you think that was a clever speech?' 

* Poetically so.' 

* Then poets are licensed to be great dunces.' 

* They are often thought to be so ; but the world is 
as undiscerning as it is illiberal in that matter.' 

* No ! Charles : they of all people meet with the 
greatest indulgence. I wish I could understand po- 
etry, — they tell me it is so fine.' 

^How fond you are of jesting, Caroline! If you 
Mould but have the patience to study it, I assure you 
that you would obtain for yourself an inexhaustible 
source of gratification.' 

* Patience ! aye, that is a heavy weight in such a 
balance. I'm afraid it would outweigh my inclina- 
tions and pleasures. — But why so grave?' 

* How difierent, then, are we in some of our dispo- 
sitions! I have spent hours of the most exalted plea* 
sure in perusing the poetical works of men of genius. 
I wish I could persuade you to cultivate a poetical taste.' 

* You are veiy charitable, upon my word; but sup- 
pose I try. What will you recommend me to study 
first?' 

^ Now that depends upon your taste 5 there's th« 
sublime, and there is the beautiful.' 
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* Let 113 sttuly the Duociad,' said she, laughing. 
'Did you ever read Milton's Paradise Lost?' 
•Quite through? — never; I niiglit as well read a 

dictionary.' 

' But did you see nothing iti it to admire, — abso- 
hitety nothing?' 

' Now you look grave again,' 

' Well, then, have you had any more mercy on By- 
ron, Scott, Campbell, Moore?' 

* Mercy ! oh yes ; I've pitied them from the bottom 
of my heart for being so melancholy. Now, Charles, 
I think I've plagned you enough about poetiy. Are 
you as fond of music as you used to be!' 

' Music and poetry are sisters, and therefore go to- 
gether ; we cannot love one without loving the other,' 

' It is well I am not so Gothic, then, in this particu- 
lar; but I have loved one without much caring for the 
other, though perhaps our tastes differ even in music' 

' I hope not,' said Charles; looking very thoughtful. 

' Such a melancholy swain as you must be fond of 
mournful ditties. Do you like doleful music?' 

' Not particularly ; but when I was in Greece I was 
much struck one moonlight evening as I was roving.' 

' A hand organ intermptcd your reflections,' 

' No; a handsome young fellow was playing a man- 
dolin at the foot of a terrace, and simg one of the 
sweetest songs I ever heard.' 

'To himself?' 

' A lovely girl stood above leaning aver the terrace, 
while a shrub that grew near shaded tier with a pro- 
fiision of roses. I tried the air afterwards on my flute ; 
and if I recollect it, I will ]ilay it you some day.' 



' You are very kind, Charles, Our terrace will just 
siiit the performance of another Roaieo and Juliet. 
Tl:e roses you must excuse ; and likewise a bonnet and 
shawl, if it should be very cold.' 

The conversation was here interrupted by Lady Ne- 
ville's calling for their carriage. The colonel insisted 
upon sending two of his hunters for Mr. Gray and his 
cousin the next morning: Lady Neville hoped that 
she might frequently see them, now that they had re- 
turned after so long an absence: and Miss Neville, 
having enjoyed herself by teasing her old play-fellow, 
wished she might often be indulged in so delightful a 
gratification. As they stepped into the carriage, the 
colonel repeated, ' Be sure you come;' — 'And don't 
forget the terrace on any account,' said Miss Neville, 
as the carriage drove from the door. 

' Isn't Miss Neville enchanting, Cousin f said Ernest. 

' She is as provoking as she is lovely. I really wish 
she would be a little more serious, a little more — ' 

' Like Miss Harcourt,' added Ernest, penetrating 
his countenance with his dark eyes. 

Charles again thought of his morning visit, and fall- 
ing into a reverie, wondered how it was possible for 
his admiration to have been so suddenly fixed upon 
tlic clei'gyman's niece, and then so soon transferred. 
He felt he did not understand himself, and therefore 
left time and experience to unravel the mystery. 




CHAPTER IV. 



' The ways 
range perplEJting labyrioth.' 



The next morning, as soon as they had breakfasted. 
Colonel Neville's groom appeared with two of his mas- 
ter's hunters. Charles and his cousin rode off to the 
place appointed, where they found a large company 
already met. They soon recognized the colonel, who 
was discussing the merits of a horse in all its points, 
breed, &c. with tlie eagerness of a man accustomed to 
think much on the subject. As soon as he saw the 
cousins, he welcomed them heartily, and introduced 
them to such of his assembled acquaintance as were 
strangers. The day was fine, and all circumstances 
seemed favourable to their expected sport. At length 
the yelping of dogs in full chase informed them that 
the game was up. Away went horse and rider at fiill 
speed, all attention being absorbed in the pursuit. 
Passing over a wild moor, they dashed into au adjoin- 
ing wood, with the exhilarating cry ringing in their 
ears. Breaking through bushes, and leaping every 
obstacle, they rushed over hill and dale, now baffled 
by u thick and high enclosure, now scouring the plain 
without interruption. At length, after several hours' 
sport, sometimes at fault, and then again recovering 
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scent, the poor fox was at last caught. Charles hac 
the good fortune to be in at the death, and the colonel 
lavished upon him a profusion of applause, 

'Jlie evening was spent with tlie usual festivity that 
generally succeeds to the chase, and Charles Gray ap- 
peared likely to take his place among the fox-hunthig 
country gentlemen. He had felt an enthusiastic inte- 
rest in the proceedings of the day ; and although he 
could not carouse so deeply as his companions, he dif- 
fused some portion of merriment and gaiety. Ernest, 
on the contrai-y, had calmly gone through the whole. 
His ardour in the morning had not heen equal to that 
of his cousin, and his hilarity in the evening was less 
conspicuous. Though he had acted in compliance 
with his general maxim of doing as Rome does, yet he 
felt that the pleasures of literature were so superior, 
that they had incapacitated him from deriving any 
great enjoyment from the chase. He was not sorry, 
therefore, when his cousin expressed his wish to re- 
turn home, declaring himself to be fairly knocked 
up. 

After Charles had breakfasted the following day, Ri- 
chard, with a graver face than usual, begging his mas- 
tei-'s pardon for his forwardness) requested his atten- 
tion to an unfortunate man and his family, who were in 
great distress. ' I wouldn't have made so bold. Sir, 
but poor Baiton has known better days, and nas a ^ 
vourite tenant of my dear old master.' 

' Indeed!' 

* He's just stirring about now for the first time, af- 
ter having had a long run of ilhiess. Six weeks ago 
next Monday, he fell into the gravel pit. We tliougUl 




he'd never speak again, but he's coming rounJ at last, 
though It's only to stare poverty in the fece.' 

' You say he lives on one of Sir John Sincbiir's 
farms?' 

' Yes ; he left my poor old master because he thought 
that the other farm, as it was rather larger, was more 
fit for liim : but he might as well have staid where lie 
was for the good be did, A bad harvest came on, and 
he had a hard matter to pay his rent; and they say Sir 
John's steward is rather harsh, and will have money 
whether they've got it or not. To be sure, every one 
has a right to his own ; but then, as my dear old mas- 
ter used to say, ' Never grind the face of a poor man,* 
— and he never did. Well, Sir, another bad harvest 
came on, and then, in order to pay his rent, he was 
forced to sell the best part of his live stock, which i-^, 
as a man may say, the first step towards the farmer's 
ruin. His son, who used to live witli him, and help 
manage, took it so to heart that he fell sick and die<l, 
and left a wife with four young children to hang upon 
the old man. Matters of course got worse; and to 
make it harder still, poor Barton fell into a gravel pit 
while he was working in the field, and broke his arm 
and his collar bone. He was a long while before he 
came to his senses and could speak rightly. However, 
be did at last ; and so you see there was a doctor's bill 
and next year's rent to pay, and the children starving. 
If it had not been for a kind young lady that used to 
comfort him and help him, his heart would have broke 
before now, and he'd never have got well.' 

'A young lady!' exclaimed Charles; 'what is her 
name!' 

z2 
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* Mbf Harconit, Sir; and a better lady, and more 
like an angel, I never saw since my poor mistress 
died/ 

^ She asristed him, then.' 

* YcB ; she gave his son's wife enough to keep her 
and the children comfortable, and said she'd pay the 
dortor for him, and so he needn't take it to heart. 
Poor Barton blesses her every day, and tells her that 
he only wanted to live to thank her and shew his gra- 
titude, as you may say.' 

* Hut what do you want me to do for this poor msm?' 

* Why, Sir, he couldn't live without work, I fancy ; 
and HO he wouUhi't always want the bread to be put 
into hiH mouth by another man. If he could only get 
buck to bin little farm, and be had just somethiug to 
go on with, and could get clear of Sir John Sinclair, 
ho might come round again and be a credit.' 

* Well, Richard, I will see about it directly. I will 
a! vvayK endeavour to encourage industry and pity mis- 
fortune/ 

* Yes, Sir J and he was a tenant of ray poor old mas- 
ter; and Heaven knows how dear I hold his memory.' 

* Vei7 true ; and that shall be an additional motive. 
And HO Miss Harcourt is very charitable to the poor; 
how long has she been living at Euston?' 

* Just two years, come next Christmas ; and a nicer 
atid a gentler young lady never was born. She is as 
humble . as if she was no better than I am ; and she 
talks so kindly, it quite does one good to hear her/ 

^ I understand she is rather dull and religious.' 

* As to being religious, Sir, if, as the Bible says, 
* Pure and uudefiled religion before God and the Fa- 
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ther is this, to visit the fatlieHcss anii fhe widows in 
their affliction, and to keep one's self unspotted from 
the world,' Miss Harcourt I'i religious ; but as to be- 
ing dull and gloomy, I can't say, for 1 never saw any 
body that seemed happier.' 

' But does she really read the Bible to her neigh- 
bours, and pray with them?' 

' When people can't read because they've never 
learned, or because their eyes are too old, who 
wouldn't bless a lady for reading wlial's the only com- 
fort to a poor man, especially when he is just going to 
step into the grave? But I hope you will take no of- 
fence. Sir ; as my dear old master used to say, ' Reli- 
gion was made for man, and man was made for God,' ' 

' Very true ; I will go and see after Barton's affair, 
Richard, lest it should be forgotten.' 

' Bless you, Sir; I knew you would be generous if 
you was any thing like my good old master, and so I 
won't keep you any longer tidkmg ' 

Charles Gray lost no time m makmg every inquiry 
respecting Barton's misfortunes, and aftei having dis- 
charged his rent, he gave him full pel nii'-sion tt) retuiu 
to his old farm, with promises of assistance to his iu- 
dustiy. And here he felt that happiness which results 
from the indulgence of generosity, especially when the 
mind is satisfied that the object is worthy. He might 
likewise have been pleased that such an action would 
recommend him to one whom he now felt reinstated 
in his good opinion. ' So accomplished, and yet so 
amiable; so talented, and yet not disdaining her infe- 
riors; so full of charily and kindness, and yet so mis- 
represented. But she is religious, and that is the blot 
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on licr name. She lu^y be right; and yet I pity her 
that slie should give up her life to dulness and melan- 
choly J for I can never fancy a religious person huppy, 
because religion has so many restraints. Yet it must 
be allowed that she is exceedingly amiable ; and I 
could wish, for her own sake, she was rather less a 
saint.' Here he recollected bis promise of Lord By- 
ron's Hebrew Melodies ; and taking them with him, 
he rode over to the vicarage, that he might entirely 
remove the impression of Miss Harcoiirt that his 
friends had endeavoured with success to make on tils 
mind. He found the clergyman's niece alone, engaged 
in reading Tasso's ' Gierusalemma Liberata,' Charles 
mentioned the object, or ralher the excuse, of his visit. 
• I know you will be gratified with these poems,' said 
he ; ' they will just suit your taste.' 

Miss Harcoui't thatikeil him, and blushed that she 
should have received so much attention from one she 
had known so short a time. ' I had felt inclined,' said 
Charles, turning over the leaves, 'to have erased the 
marks of approbation scattered through the volume; 
but I fancied our judgments might agree.' 

' But how could Lord Byron write such poems as 
these, Mr. Gray? I understood he was an inlidel.' 

' Thus the world called him, and thus he sometimes 
thought of himself; but I have been assured, by those 
who knew him well, tliat there were times when he 
was a sincere Christian,' 

'Was his religion so wavering, then?' 

' It appears so. He had seen so much of the world, 
and was so alive to new impressions, that it is no won- 
der his sentiments often changed ; at least he was not 
a bigot.' 
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' What do you call a bigot?' asked Miss Harcourt, 
siuiliag. 

'A bigot, according to the common phrase, for i 
don't exactly recollect what Dr. Johnson says, is one 
who thinks nobody else will go tu heaven but himself; 
and so he is licensed to be gloomy and hateful, and to 
shut himself out from the world.' 

' That is not a very amiable character.' 

' Ko ; and I wonder people should become bigots, 
when they know how much they are disUked : buL bow 
do you define tlie word, Miss Harcourt?' 

' I don't pretend to be learned, but I should rather 
think he is the bigot who is unreasonably and exclu- 
sively attiiched to his own opinions. The religious bi- 
got you describe is a character, I must own, very re- 
pulsive, and contrary to the time spirit of Christianity,' 

' That is exactly my meaning ; for I don't see why 
a man should be gloomy and miserable in this M'orld, 
because he expects to go to heaven in the next.' 

' Certainly not; for a religious man is the only one 
that can be truly called happy. Religion does not de- 
prive us of our comforts or our pleasures, unless they 
are sinful.' 

Mr. Dalton now entered the room, and expressed 
himself pleased to see Mr. Gi-ay. ' Miss Harcourt and 
I,' said Charles, ' have been talking of bigotry. It has 
often puzzled me to account for the cause of religion's 
so often depriving men of the pleasures of this worlil, 
and making them mopish and dull.' 

' That religion has no such tendency in itself,' said 
Mr. Dalton, ' I should hardly suppose you wish me to 
provej and yet it often seems to have that effect. But 
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the fact is, religion generally leaves us as it finds us, 
with respect to our dispositions. If a man is natural- 
ly melancholy, his Bible will teach him the importance 
of a serious temper, and he will doubtless tinge it with 
his own spirit. On the contrary, if a man is cheerful, 
should his religion have its right effect, it will leave 
him so.' 

' Thus it has appeared to me, when 1 have thought 
of the matter; for how else could it be accounted for 
that we should meet with those who are furious Chris- 
tians in their own opinion, and yet they are mad with 
enthusiasm ; or hypocritical, fanatical, and full of cant.' 

'Doubtless there are many ill-informed, but yet 
well-meaning persons, who may display what you call 
enthusiasm and cant; but as for hypocrisy, it belongs 
to no real Christian.' 

' But why do religious people deny themselves the 
rational pursuits and pleasures of this world?' 

' If the pursuits and pleasures of this world are de- 
nied, it is not because they are rational, but the con- 
trary. Religion and the world, that is, the religion of 
the Bible, and the world, are in many points at entire 
variance. The world has its own arguments in favour 
of its pursuits, and it yields to nothing but experience, 
— painful experience. To these arguments religion 
opposes pure and holy principles, as a rule of action 
that shall not contradict, but only illuminate reason — 
a ray too often darkened by iguoi-ance, or turned from 
its eoui-se by selfishness.' 

' Then religion does require us to sacrifice many 
of the pleasures and pursuits of this life?' 

'It does; and experience will shew the excellent 




tendency of such requisitions, as tliey will not only 
keep us from many temptations that may set fire to our 
hiflamumtory nature, but will otlen preclude us from 
the absolute commission of evil.' 

' But then how dull and gloomy it makes life, when 
we are so cut off from every enjoyment.' 

' Not so, my dear young friend ; and Heaven grant 
you may one day possess experience that shall gainsay 
such a notion. I am descending in the vale of years; 
but I cannot place a minute's sorrow or heaviness of 
spirits to the account of religion. When I am unhap- 
py or miserable, it is owing to the want of religion, 
and nut to its superabundance.' 

' I am much obliged to you, Sir,' said Charles, ' for 
your kind explanation of this subject; though I am 
afraid I have not raised myself in your opinion,' 

The topic of conversation was then changed, and 
Charles soon afterwards left the vicarage, having his 
unfavourable impressions respecting true religion ra- 
ther i^haken, though not entirely removed. But he 
had long known Mr, Dalton to be irreproachable in 
his conduct, serious in his deportment, and kind in his 
manners. Had religion any influence in producing 
such a disposition, and was such a disposition amiable, 
were cgucstions he could not help answering in the af- 
firmative. Miss Harcourt, too; she was accomplish- 
eit and engaging, and so exceedingly benevolent, sure- 
ly religion could not have ma<ie her unhappy and mi- 
santhropical. And then, on tlie other hand, there was 
his cousin Ernest, noble and virtuous, while he was 
very far from professing to be religious. The Nevilles 
likewise >vere gay, and seemed to be happy, though 
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they laughed at methodism and saints. This knot 
seemed to him rather intricate — a question too com- 
plex to be easily solved on natural principles, * Well/ 
sighed he, * I will wait till experience, as Mr. Dalton 
says, shall gainsay my uninformed notions.' 

When Charles reached home, he informed his cou- 
sin of the act of charity to which Richard had incited 
him ; adding, that he had reason to think it was well 
deserved. * And now could you have imagined it,' 
said he, * that poor Miss Harcourt, the despised vil- 
lage saint, had been exercising her benevolence with 
respect to Barton some time before me!' 

^Who has been giving you this piece of intelli- 
gence?' inquired Ernest. 

* Richard ; and if you could have heard his enco- 
miums on her character, Cousin, you would really 
have been astonished.' 

* Richard is a worthy fellow, but rather too senten-^ 
tiotis and sermonizing ; so doubtless he would repre- 
sent her in a very favourable light.' 

* But why should you think so unkindly of — ' 

* The village saint? Because I cannot endure cant 
and hypocrisy — especially in a young lady.' 

^Ernest!' said Charles, angrily; 'you are exceed- 
ingly illiberal. I have the authority of Barton him- 
self for saying she is one of the kindest and most 
amiable creatures breathing.* 

* Well, Charles, I shall not contradict you. If she 
really is such a paragon of excellence, she has qualifi- 
cations superior to what I gave her credit for. But we 
need not be the judges of other people's actions ; these 
lie between them and their own conscience*' 



' Vou are determined, then, not to think well of Mi'S 
Hai'court; but do not suppose, because she is religi- 
ous, she is not amiable' 

'That she is amiable, it appears I must not doubt, 
since yuu assert it in such unqualified terms i but I 
really hope you will be infected with none of her reli- 
gious notions ; for I bave understood that methodist- 
ical fancies are very contagious.' 

' As to being method is tical, I do not fear ; though 
perhaps some of her religious notions, as you term 
them, might go a great way towards making us both 
wiser and happier.' 

Ernest smiled with ineffable contempt t 'Both, 
Charles ! Do you think it possible that any religions 
enthusiast, be she as intellectual and as amiable as she 
may, would ever turn my brain ? No ; my religion and 
my principles are too firmly fixed to be blown away 
by such visionary ideas. The whirlwind of passion 
might, but the cant of methodism never will tear from 
me those principles which I conceive to be based on 
rciison as well as on religion.' 

* Ernest,' said his cousin, mildly, ' 1 will not dis- 
pute with you, fijr this seems an unpleasant subject; 
but the day may come when we shall think differently.' 

' Never, as I sincerely trust,' was the reply ; and 
they separated. 

At the appointed time the cousins rode over to Bel- 
ville Park, to dine with Colonel Neville. Here they 
found a large party already assembled, among whom 
Miss Neville shone with unrivalled gaiety and elegance. 
Charles had not quite dissipated the seriousness that 
clouded his countenance, and therefore was a proper 
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butt for her wit, ' You have not forgotten the terrace 
and the mandolin, Mr. Gray : I du assure you 1 long 
to see you perform that part.' 

' The mandolin,' said he, gravely, ' must be omitted, 
I fear, as it is an instrument on which I have not the 
lionour to be a proficient.' 

' Well, then, you've been practising the tune on 
your flute. We shall reijuire a rehearsal, you koowj 
I've prepared a dress for Juliet.' 

' I am sorry to say I have really been so negligent, 
lately, as to omit trying over the air ; but I will endea- 
vour to recollect it.' 

' What a solemn speech 1 Have you been receiving 
any more sermons fi*om the clergyman?' 

' Not exactly.' 

' From Miss Harcourt, then; I'm sure you have, or 
else you wouldn't look so prim.' 

-'I have seen Miss Harcourt since my first visit, I 
confess: but, my dear Miss Neville, we are all of ua 
mistaken in the estimate we have formed of her cha- 
racter.' 

' Indeed I have you discovered any thing new in her, 
then ?' 

' I learnt by accident, this morning, something of 
her kind and generous disposition, and 1 really think 
she must have been much misrepresented.' 

' Well ! I declare, Mr. Gray, you seem quite in love 
with hen Is there any thing so unusual in a young 
lady being charitable?' 

' I hope not,' said Charles; and he looked vc\y sc-* 
rions. 

' But upon my word,' continued she, 'I think yoQ d 




should go with her to read tlie Bible and to pray ; Tt 
might be very edifying, you know. I should litie to 
see you taking your rounds; you would look so sane- 
timonious!' 

' As for heing a Methodist, you need not fear : — I'm 
no more inclined that way thswi yourself.' 

'If you ever become a parson, Charles, I'll never 
speak to you again as long as I live : I have such a hor- 
ror of those odious black gowns.' 

'Since, then, the subject is so hateful, I think we 
need dwell on it no longer,' 

' But what else can we talk about? It is so fruitful ' 
in oddities and solemn drolleries, it really tempts mc 
to laugh. But if it really is so hatefiil, I nnist even 
leave you to find another,' said Miss Neville, throwing 
herself back listlessly in her chair, 

Charles gazed at her for a few minutes, thinking it 
a great pity that such a lovely girl should be so trifling. 
But Miss Neville, directing her attention to Lady Clay- 
more, soon affected to engage in a more interesting 
conversation; whilst Charles, concealing his chagrin, 
joined Lord Claymore and Sir John Sinclair in a debate 
respecting the conveniences and the inconveniences of 
a country life. 

During the remainder of the evening Miss Neville 
was engaged in a flirtation with one of her admirers, 
to the no small annoyance of Charles. Indeed, he 
even fancied that he himself was the subject of their 
ridicule, as he observed their attention at times direct- 
ed towards him, and imagined he heard the woi-d man- 
dnlin repeated in a tone of contempt. He therefore 
soon rose to depart. As they rode home, EriR'st 
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eagerly inquired what had sown the seeds of discord 
between him and Miss Neville. ^ The Methodists^' 
was the reply. 

* I thought so ; wherever they go, or whenever they 
form the subject of conversation, they invariably cre- 
ate divisions and strife. Surely Tisiphone never intro- 
duced more mischief into the world than methodism 
has done.' 



CHAPTER V. 



•"Rs your entrancing Ihougiil supplies 
The long losL images Ihal rise ; 
Which fix my ling'ring steps, and slJJl 
A sadly pleasng joy inslil.' 



EtJSTON PAftK, at one of its boundaries, adjoined a 
large tract of beech trees interspersed occasionally 
with cleared spaces of ground. This part of tlie 
neighbourhood was universally admired for the beauty 
of its scenery. Tlie beeches, with their nobly Hotving 
drapery, covered tlie gentle declivity on one side, 
sweeping their giant branches down even into the 
dell, through which a small transparent stream slowly 
rippled. Here and there a broken cliflF displayed its 
grey fragments of stone, partly shaded with the few 
shrubs that sprang from its projecting sides. Where 
the ground was level, a wide path of greensward waa 
seen to wind through the wood 

' lieneath the hght 
And feathery stems of the youDg trees,' 

while the birch, like an emerald fountain, waved its 

elegant form by the side of the gnarled and decayed 

tiiniks of the beech. Some of these veteran ' grey 
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giants' of the forest seemed to have weathered the 
storms and vicissitudes of centuries. The trunks of 
many of them were however so hollowed by the ra- 
vages of time, that tlie peasants of tlie neiglibourhood 
had associated with their history many ridiculous tales. 
Still, above their withered forms young and healthy 
branches threw out their vigorous stems, as if to assert 
the dignity of the stock from which they sprang. On 
cvei7 side, amidst beds of moss, the beech, wreathing 
aloft its ' old fantastic root,' seemed to throw its list- 
less length far and wide. 

In the depth of this little wilderness was a large 
piece of water, with irregular shelving banks, though 
its form was nearly circular. On one side of this pool 
there was an open space between it and the trees ; but 
on the other side, the shrubs, pi-otected by liie beech, 
came down to the water's edge. The graceful ash, 
and the pensile willow, with their elegant foliage, like- 
wise drooped over the lake. In the centre of this ba- 
sin was an island ; hut it was so covered with trees, 
that, from its appearance, but little idea could be form- 
ed of its extent. There was a tradition respecting it, 
however, among the villagers, that some centuries 
back it was inhabited by a hermit, the ruins of whose 
dwelling were still discernible to those who crossed 
the lake in a bout. It is said that he was persecuted 
on account of heresy; that he retired into the depths 
of the wood; that by a miracle the springs broke out 
around his dwelUng, and formed a lake, over which 
none of his persecutors could ever pass. From him 
the piece of water was called 'The Hermit's Pool ;' 
and by its continual springs it suppUed the rivulet that 
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ran through the vale in which the village of Eustun 
stood. Not far from the pool, in a veiy retired spot, 
stood a little cottage, surrounded by a small garden, 
nie cottage itself was completely enveloped with a 
honeysuckle, which, by its fragrance during the sum- 
mer months, guided an incjuirer to the spot. This se- 
(piestered abode was inhabited by an aged woman, 
called by the villagers Dame Wyatt, who was attend- 
ed by her grand-daughter. The house had been 
erected by Gray's mother, as a permanent residence 
for the old woman, ivho had been her nurse in her 
childhood. In the neighbourhood Charles had passed 
many hours of his youth. Dame Wyatt's cottage, the 
Hermit's Pool, the old beeches, and the island he gaz- 
ed upon at a distance in all the wondere of imagina- 
tion, had made a vivid impression upon his mind. He 
had often thought of those scenes as most lovely, and 
of those days as the most happy in his life. 

With such feelings as these he roved the next morn- 
ing in search of the dame's cottage. The rivulet still 
murmured in its wonted course ; the beeches, now as- 
suming an autumnal hue, seemed hut little altered; 
some of the old paths he used to frequent were how- 
ever overgrown. The pool did not appear to him to 
he of that vast dimcnsiou his youthful imagination had 
conceived it to be : hut he paused, as he passed it, to 
recal the memory of his boyish days. The sun shone 
brightly over it, and the clear waters displayed theip 
great depth. The greatest solitude reigned around 
the spot : he seemed here to be quite shut out from all 
intercourse with man. At intervals waterfowl rusheil 
into the pool, or fish darted at the insects swarmiug on 
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its sur&ce. From tlic lake he lunied off by a well- J 
kuowu path to Dame Wyatt's cottage. 

A good-lookiug girl, about tbirteea, with light flax-, 
en locks fioning on her fair neck, came to the door as 
Charles opened the wicker gate of the garden. ' How I 
b Dame Wyatt?' asked he, as he drew near. The 
girl curtsied, and moving into the room as he entered, 
replied that her grandmother, though very much 
weakened by age and infirmities, still continued in to- 
lerable health. • How I should like to see her !' 
claimed Charles, as looking round the room he recog- | 
nized every individual article of fiimiture. TheHe.l 
stood the tall well- cushioned arm chair of carved oak J 
by the fire-side. Over the mantlepiece was an oldr^; 
fikshioned portrait of Bunyan, a favourite author of ths 
dfiuie. In a small nook, on one side of the window, 
was a shelf containing her whole stock of books, con- 
sisting of a large Bible, a Prayer Book, Pilgrim's Pn>. 
gress, and the 'Whole Duty of Man.' 

As all the apartments of the cottage were on the' 
ground floor. Gray heard the girl inform her grand- 
mother that a gentleman wished very much to see her; 
and as the door stood partly open, he saw the old 
dame rise from her low bed, and, supporting hei"self 
by crutches, move towards the room. After having 
hobbled a few paces, she sank almost breathless in her 
chair. A closcly-pUmed cap almost concealed her 
gray hair. Her features were deeply wrinkled, and 
were of a pallid hue: her eyes seemed sunk, and ra- 
ther glazed, ' I have called to see you. Dame,' s^ 1 
Gray, as he observed she did not recognize him. 

'And 1 take it very kind of you,' replied she, strugt i 
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gling to speak, as she patited for breath. ' I am get- 
ting; old; and tliey all die and drop off. Another ge- 
neration is sprung up, and I am forgotten : — no one 
calls on me now. Five years ago, Burley the sexton 
used to come and see mej but they tell me he is laid 
in the grave.' She paused for breath, and her wither- 
ed arm dropped on the table: 'The grave, — aye. Sir, 
it's where we are all hastening to.' 

' I'm sorry to see you left alone so, Dame.' 

' I am left alone, as you may say, and yet I'm not 
left alone. As good old John Bunyan writes, I have 
Faithful and Hopeful for ray companions; and, what's 
more than all, I've got my Bible.' 

' Can you still see to read clearly?' asked Gray. 

'Clearly, did you say? Why I can't see to read at 
all. My sight's almost gone, — but I'm ninety-two 
years old. I lived to foui-score yeai-s, and could see; 
but I've found what the Bible says is true, — all beyond 
fourscore years is only labour and sorrow.' Here the 
dame called to her grand-daughter ; — ' Mary, reach 
me the Bible.' As it was placed upon the table, she 
opened the cover, and pushed the book to Charles. 
' That blessed book, Sir, was given to me nineteen 
years ago by a lady — Heaven rest her soul; these old 
eyes will never see such another!' 

Charles looked at the blank leaf, and read in his mo- 
ther's hand-writing, ' Alice Wyatt ; a token of affec- 
tion from Emily Gray.' He stooped as be read it, to 
conceal the emotions he felt in looking upon this sim- 
ple memorandum. 

'Can't you read it?' asked thedame; 'abetter lady 
never lived : she built me this cottage, and said she 
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hoped to see me live ui it many years. Yes, I have 
lived in it many years; but she is gone. She has 
passed the river Jordan, as Buiiyan says, and we must 
all pass it too.' 

Charles lifted his eyes from the book: ''Hien yoQ | 
don't recollect me, Dame?' 

' Recollect you ! why my sight's almost gone:' then 
passing her hand before her eyes, as if to remove a 
mist, ' No, no : I tell you my sight's almost gone. 
And if the dear lady that's dead and buried, who gave 
me that Bible, was to come to me, I couldn't catch a 
glimpse of her. How then can I know youf 1 

' Then I am quite forgotten !' ifl 

' I've heai-d a voice I fancy like that, but my memo- 
ry is confused. Who are you then ?' 

' The son of her whom you so much revere — Charles 
Gray.' 

•And is it Mr. Charles?' cried she, raising herself 
with her crutches, as if endeavouiing to get a nearer 
glance at his features. ' May Heaven's blessing rest 
upon you !' ejaculated she, and then sank hreathless in 
her chair. She was silent for a few moments, and the 
tears trickled down her withered face. 'The son of 
my dear mistress ! And you have come to see me, a 
poor old neglected dame : — 'tis just like your good 
mother. Long, long's the time since I have looked in 
your face; hut you must be Mr, Charles. They said 
yon had crossed the seas, and gone to foreign coun- 
tries i and I prayed to God you might come home safe. 
Now you have passed my threshold, and sit in the veiy 
chair your dear mother, rest her soul ! used to sit in.' 

' Yes, Dame ; it is a long time since 1 have been iu 




this cottage, but I couldn't help coming to see yo3! 
It seems but a very short time since I used to play 
about here, and sit upon your knee.' 

' Oil no ! the years go by and bring us to the grave's 
edge before we can stay to think where we are. I can 
fancy the day when your dear mother and Lady Neville 
used to come and bring you and Miss Neville, — my 
eyes were not dim then; but I never thought to see 
you any more. There's the Bible my dear mistress 
gave me, I recollect the day; I shall never forget it; 
'twas the third of June, and she came into this room 
and sat down. She seemed very serious— ^something 
rested on her mind. And so she said to me, ' Alice, 
let me look at your Bible.' So I got up as she bid 
me, and fetched it; but it was sadly torn and faded. 
Howsoever, I laid it on the table, and she opened it 
and read for a few minutes. She then went and look- 
ed out of the window, and seemed rather dull. So I 
asked her what was the matter. She said she would 
tell me another time i but I never saw her any more. 
Next morning her servant brought me that Bible, 
with my dear mistress's writing in it. The days pass- 
ed on, and I wondered she didn't come. But woe's to 
me 1 when I next asked aftei' her they told nie she was 
dead and gone. Heaven rest her soul ! A better and 
a nicer lady never was. I nursed her when she was a 
little child — but she's gone, and I am left.' The dame 
paused for a few minutes, and filled up the interval 
with sobs and tears, entirely ignorant of the effect her 
narration had made upon her visitor, who leaned his 
arm upon the table, and hiding his face with his hand, 
strove to conceal the emotions he felt. She continu- 
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ed : ' That was a heavy blow for us all ; I took it so to 
heart, that I hoped soon to follow ; but my journey has 
been much longer, — I haven't yet come to Jordan. It 
has been Heaven's will that I should Jive to see the 
son of my dear mistress come back.' 

' The dame observed that Gray still kept the Bible 
before him, with his eyes apparently fixed upon it. 
'Aye, Sir — Mr. Charles, I mean, — that's a blessed 
book, and 1 thank Heaven I have found it so: for 
though our friends die, and we are almost forgotten, 
God keeps his promise, and never casts us off in our 
old age, when we have tried to serve him,' 

Charles sighed : ' I am very gla<l. Dame, yon have 
such a consolation: Religion bestows its blessings 
upon man, when his infirmities increase, and he draws 
nearer the grave.' 

* Blessings and consolations 1 Yes, God gives them 
to poor creatures like myself: but it's mostly when 
We haye walked before him all our days; when we 
have remembered him in our youth, — so Mr. Dalton 
tells us.' 

' Do you ever go to church, then?' 

'To church! oh no; 1 haven't stirred out of the 
house these six years. But the good minister comes 
sometimes to see me, and reads and prays; so what I 
lose one way, I get another.' 

' Does your grand- daughter read to you ?' 

'Yes J my Mary too goes to school in the village, 
when her mother comes for an hour or so. And then 
there's Miss Harcourt, a nice young lady, to my fancy 
a good deal like my dear mistress. She conies and 
reads and talks to me, and teaches my grandchild to 
work.' 



•Tlien you have some consolation in their kind- 



' Oh yes; I have consolations, and it's a shame to 
nie that I don't think of iheni oftener: but my great- 
est consolation is, that God is my Shepherd. His rod 
and his staff they comfort me.' 

Charles rose to depart, but promised soon to call on 
her again. ' Heaven's blessing rest upon youj Mr. 
Charles,' said the dame, as he left the cottage. He 
lingered for a moment in the garden, as he remem- 
bered the delicious fragrance of the woodbine which 
formerly impregnated the air; but not finding a soli- 
tary sprig in bloom, he passed the little wicker gatC) 
and sauntered down the rude path that led to the Her- 
mit's Pool, When he reached this spot, he paused to 
collect his thoughts, and sat down upon the banks of 
the basin, under the shade of a venerable beech. He 
felt vei7 much moved at the traits of affection for his 
mother, which Dame Wyatt had displayed. His mind 
recurred to the distant period when he recollected his 
parent only as a kind and affectionate mother. All 
traces of iier features and person were erased from his 
memory; but assisted by the portrait of her which re- 
mained, he could image a beautiful tbrm, with sweet 
benignity of expression in her countenance, and a win- 
ning kindness of manner. Yet the enfeebled dame 
had still a vivid remembrance of her mistress, and of 
her acts of kindness; — he almost envied her. From 
the period in which he had lost his mother, he revolv-- 
ed in his memory those years when as a thoughtless 
boy he rambled through this wilderness, and loitered 
in listless mood at the dame's cottage, to beguile his 



time with convei-satlon. As he thought on thesp, he 
felt inclined to sigh, with the poet, — 

* Ye days, that ba.1my ialluence sbed. 
When sweet childhood, ever sprightly, ^H 

In paths of pleasure sported lightly, ^1 

Whither, ahl whither are ye fled?' 

He then traced the different ^ceiiefl thmugh which he 
had passed since his childhood ; bnt they gave not tiiat 
golden hue to Ins thouglits which these more distant 
recollections of time afforded. 

Dame Wyatt, too, laid some stress upon religion, 
and the remembrance of our Creator during our early 
years, with the consolations arising from the exercise 
of so noble a feeling. His mother, so pure and excel- 
lent a being as his imagination painted her, appeared 
to have paid some regard to it, and hence he hoped 
that from some heavenly sphere she watched over all 
his actions, A sudden impulse induced him to resolve, 
for her sake, to pay attention to the duties of religion. 
Miss Harcourt, despised as she was, had shed some- 
thing of her benign influence even on this solitary 
spot; slie appeared a messenger of benevolence. 
Dame Wyatt spoke of a resemblance between this 
young lady and his mother ; he would endeavour to 
trace it for imitation. Miss Neville, the gay and 
thoughtless companion of his early years, seemed to be 
almost forgotten; the dame scarcely mentioned her. 
Perhaps she had never visited the cottage since her 
childhood [ and those objects which had been so much 
endeared to him, wei^ almost banished from her mind> 
With such reQedtions, he left the banks of the pool) 




and sauntered onward down the greensward opening. 
Tlie avenues of beech trees, intcrs[»crsed with the tall 
birch and the wavhig ash, presented to liim a succes- 
sion of beautiful scenery. He at length regained the 
enclosures of Euston Park, and soon reached home. 

When a few days had passed over, and the reinem- 
bruuce of his chagrin was a little effaced. Gray again 
visiled the Nevilles. He mentioned his visit to Dame 
Wyatt's cottage ; ' You cannot think,' said he, ' how 
ninch it interested me.' 

Miss Neville smiled : ' A solitary cottage, and an old 
woman of ninety-tivo! they might suit U Penseroso; 
but as for me, I coidd never find my way through that 
labyrinth of beech trees. I presume you guided your- 
self back again by a skein of worsted that the dame 
had provided you with.' 

' No, indeed ; it was ravelled by memory. I always 
loved tliat spot.' 

* But I never did,' added she, laughing. ' Being so 
enamoured of the place, Pd have you build yourself a 
hut on that solitary island, and pass for another her- 
mit, — it would be so diverting.' 

Gray bit his lips in mortificatioa. ' So you have ne- 
ver visited the old dame since you were a child f 

'No, indeed; why should I? The only interesting 
point in the dame's cottage was a portrait of old 
John Bunyan, with his grim puritanical face. Did slie 
tell you any stories about one Giant Despair, and 
Doubting Castle ? they used to amuse me much.' 

' No ; but she evinced a depth of affection for my 
dear departed mother that touched me very sensibly. 
Tiie iufirni and worthy old creature, though tottering 
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on the verg-e of existence, still cherishes her memory 

with gratitude.' 

' The good old woman ! I like her for that.' 

' She shewed me the Bible my mother gave herj and 

as she related the circumstances of the gift, she wept 

like a child. I was altogether much affected hy the 



' Poor old woman! and didn't she throw in a few 
ejaculations from John Bunyan? That certainly must 
be a very diverting book, judging from those stories 
she used to tell us out of it when we were children. 
Did you ever read it, Charles f ' 

' I rather think I have,' replied he, thoughtfully. 

' Then you are not quite sure,' rejoined Miss Ne- 
ville, laughing. 

'I cannot say that I am: but I recollect, when I 
used to ramble by Hermit's Pool, 1 often stayed an 
hour or two in the dame's cottage, and then, for want 
of something more amusing, I have occasionally look- 
ed at the book, though I think I have never read it 
through.' 

' But what is the meaning of the story ? Dame 
Wyatt used to tell us some of the amusing parts of it 
with a remarkably solemn tone.' 

' I believe it was John Bunyan's dream,' 

' Honest John !' exclaimed Miss Neville, smiling: 
' he must have had an uncommonly good night's rest, 
to have met with siich a long dream, and a good me- 
nioiy to recollect it. But what can be the drift of it?' 

' Something religious, I dare say ; but if you call on 
the old dame, she will satisfy you in every particular.' 

'I go, Charles! I would as soon go to Doubting 
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Caslle, and fall into ihe clntches of Giant Despair. 
SucJi a lonely place ! who could think of building a 
cottage there ?' 

' My mother. No doubt she was struck with the 
beauty of the spot, and chose it as congenial to her 
own feelings; therefore I have been attached to it.' 

' But it is so solitary ; surely no civiSizcd being could 
endure it.' 

* Miss Harcourt occasionally visits it, I believe,' 
said Charles, unconsciously. 

'Miss Harcourt!' exclaimed Caroline, coldly: 'a 
place of all others the most suitable for so methodist- 
ical a being. Doubtless she is much edified by the 
dame's extracts from honest John's quaint stoiy.' 

' My dear Caroline,' replied he, ' do not speak thus 
unkindly of one whose merits you know not; at least 
allow her motives to be good." 

' Well, then, to be charitable ; what can induce her 
to go to that solitary spot!' 

' To visit the poor old dame; and, now that she is 
nearly blind, to read to her and converse with her : al- 
so to teach her grand -daughter to read and work.' 

A very benevolent errand, truly. And so you wish 
nie to go to Dame Wyatt's cottage, to read to her and 
talk about the pilgrim, and to teach her grand-chil- 
dren to work? Really, Mr. Gray, you must excuse 
nic there; 1 cannot be quite so singular,' said she, 
laughing. 

' I am sure I do not wish you, Caroline. I only en- 
deavoured to explain to you Miss Harcourt's motives 
in visiting the dame.' 

'Yes,' returned Miss Neville, with affected solem- 
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nity, ' her motives are very excellent ; and no doubt 
Dame Wyatt thinks so.' 

* The dame has a very high opinion of her,' said 
Charles ; ^ and according to my ideas, the highest she 
can have. She told me she bears a resemblance to my 
mother.' 

^ How odd ! I could never have imagined that : but 
I will ask mamma; perhaps she can best tell us where 
the points of resemblance lie.' 

We will for the present leave Miss Neville, and al- 
low the reader to imagine what answer her ladyship 
returned. But much as Charles Gray was disposed to 
dislike methodism, he felt a growing partiality toward 
Miss Harcourt. Her benevolence, her kindness, and 
moreover that poetical tone of feeling which delighted 
him so much, preponderated so greatly above all reli- 
gious considerations, that when he compared her with 
Miss Neville, each succeeding interview lessened his 
regard to the latter, while it increased the preference 
he felt for the clergyman's niece. However he might 
once have felt attached to Caroline, he certainly found 
this attachment gradually decrease, as he contemplate 
ed the more sterling virtues of Miss Harcourt. 



CHAPTER VI. 



' Those trutlis, which neilher vie nor years in 
lavile Ihee, woo tliee, (o the tilUs they diare 



As his visits to Belville Park became less frequent, 
Charles was the oftener found strolling towards the vi- 
carage. Notwithstanding the frequent cautions of his 
cousin, he trusted himself continually in the company 
of the clergyman's niece. Every interview seemed to 
increase the attraction of Miss Harcourt's society, and 
to create a deeper esteem of her character. In the 
morning it was their custom to study favourite authors, 
in the presence of Mr, Dalton : in the evening, music 
and conversation beguiled the time. Hence, in a few 
months, Charles became so attached to the vicarage, 
that it appeared a part of his own home. He observ- 
ed in the clergyman's niece all those sterling qualities 
which would be likely to render him permanently 
happy. She was, as has before been noticed, highly 
accomplished; and her mental capacities, naturally 
superior, were so well cultivated, that she was calcu- 
lated to make an invaluable companion to a man of 
sense and refinement. She was also so generous and 
amiable, so pure and unsuspecting in her disposition, 
tliat Charles thought he could not conceive too highly 



of her merit. With such prepossessions as these, he 
felt an admiration stealing over his mind that he wa» 
unwilling to restrain, and therefore, yielding to its im* 
pulse, he resolved on availing himself of a favourable' 
opportunity of mailing a declaration of his attach- 
ment, and of placing his happiness at her disposal. 

Ernest looked thoughtful at the frequent mention of 
Miss Harconrt's virtues, as well as at the continual 
visits made by Charles to tlie vicarage ; but he said 
nothing. Occasionally, indeed, he uttered some cans- 
tic observations on tlie mysterious influence of nie- 
ttiodism ; but these remarks, intended to he general, 
gave no particular offence. Indeed, if there had been 
any objection in the mind of Charles against Miss Har- 
court's cliaracter, it was lier religion. 'But why,' 
ttionght he, 'need that concern me? — tliis must re- 
main between lier and her conscience; and if she 
thinks it right to be fond of her Bible, there can be no 
great offence, though methodism is certainly not very 
agreeable.' Again; he resolved, before any imion 
should take place, to make such stipulations respecU- 
ing her religious duties and pursuits, that their senti*; 
ments should never interfere with each other. 

Yet it must not be supposed that all intercourse be- 
tween the Nevilles and the Grays had ceased: they 
occasionally exchanged visits, though Charles no longer 
paid Miss Neville that marked attention she had once 
received. The young lady's habit of raillery therefore 
l>egan to subside, as she had fewer opportunities of 
bringing it into play. It is likely, as she observed the 
distant behaviour of iter old admirer, tliat she felt some 
regret at having exercised lier disposition for jesting 
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too far. She had always felt a sincere affection for 
Charles, as the companion of her childhood; und now 
that he had returned home with Ihe attractions and 
accomplishments of matnrer years, this regard was 
heiglitened. But she had rated her abilities too high- 
ly, when she fancied she could at will rekindle the af- 
fections that her continual railleiy and coquetry had 
extinguished. 

Lady Neville had likewise felt rather chagrined, 
as she perceived that the partiality of Charles seemed 
to be transferred to another object; and that chagrin 
was exceedingly increased, when his frequent visits to 
the vicarage rendered it highly probable that the trans- 
fer was made to no other than the despised Miss Har- 
court. That it should be so was inexplicable to her, 
since she had observed no particular change in his re- 
ligious notions, and that he was as gay and as fond of 
worldly pleasure as she had ever known liini to be; it 
was involved in mystery. Charle?, however, had some 
time since fixed his determinations ; and though he 
might be inclined to have some feelings of regard for 
the companion of his early years, and who was now in 
the bloom of beauty, he reflected on their difference of 
disposition, and how unlikely she would he to impart 
permanent happiness. He therefore permitted his af- 
fections to be fixed upon one who was in many points 
superior, and in every respect amiable. Under such 
impressions, he had called one morning at the vicai'- 
age, and found Miss Harcourt alone. ' How delight- 
ful,' said he, ' is the prospect of spring, after the 
gloominess of winter! I can almost enjoy its vernal at- 
mosphere by anticipation.' 




' Then your anticipations afford you a ^reat pleasure.' 

'Tlie contrast of the budding foliage iind the per- 
fumed blossoms spread over the country, to the cold 
snow and the cheerless nights of December, makes us 
rejoice in the change.' 

' Bnt are there no pleasures, in a winter's evening, 
in the social tire side?' 

' Yes, manyi though I am not philosophical enough 
coolly to balance them. Yet I must own myself great- 
ly indebted to them for the many delightful hours I 
have enjoyed here.' 

' I am glad you can make some reserve.' 

' Yes ; and I cannot easily forgive myself for having 
suffered it to escape my memory. I little thought, 
when I first returned to Euston, that the vicarage 
would bestow such delightful company,' 

'Do you mean that compliment for me, or for Mr. 
Dalton?' asked Miss Harcourt, smiling, 

' Both of you have high claims to my esteem, though 
you will pardon my declaring that my admiration has 
been more particularly reserved for you; and saying 
this, he took the fair hand that lay extended ou the 
table, and pressed it to hi.s lips. Miss Harcourt gently 
withdrew it. ' Have I offended you?' intjuired he im- 
mediately. 

' Mr. Gray,' replied Miss Harcourt, with great se- 
riousness, ' I can be no stranger to your merit, im<l can 
assure you that you have always possessed a high place 
in my esteem; but — ' 

'But what?' asked he, with intensity of feeling. 

' If I am compelled to state my objection, it must b^ I 
that we differ on religious subjects.' 
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'Differ!' exclaimed he, kneeling, and pressing hei* 
hand to his lips; ' there ciin be, there shall be, no ob- 
stacle created by religious difference. My dearest 
Julia, I have loved and adored you ; I have trusted 
myself to the observation of your virtues, till my es- 
teem has become idolatry. I coiyure you, then, make 
me not miserable by rejecting me. On all points, 
even on those of religion, I will think with you, so 
that you do not entirely disclaim me.' 

' I am grieved to pain you, and you will believe me 
when I tell you so. I have been educated in religious 
principles, and am now deeply impressed with their 
worth. Mucli as I may esteem the comforts, the 
amusements, and the elegancies of life, I consider my 
obligations to religion paramount to them all.' 

' Continue to do so,' interrupted he ; ' but — ' 

' Hear me patiently. I am taught to devote myself 
wholly to the service of my Maker, and to hold all 
things else in subserviency. And however I may be- 
stow my affections, it is absolutely required by the ho- 
ly will of God, that I dispose them not unreservedly to 
one who thinks so differently on this subject.' 

Charles rose haughtily, and threw himself in a seat : 
' I am not an infidel. Miss Harcourt,' sah! he coldly. 

' It was your own request, Mr. Gray, that I should 
state these objectionsj but permit me to add, that 
your present and eternal interest lies very near my 
heart, and that you will always have my fervent pray- 
ers for your happiness.' 

' But why,' said he, ' do our religious differences, as 
you call them, create such obstacles?' 

' It may not be very apparent to youreelf, but I have 




i Contemplated and dreaded them. Would you not feel 
, b greater dislike to religion, wlien the Bible became a 
closer inmate in your family, and imposed its restraints 
upon your pursuits? Would not methodism, as you 
I Btjle it, give you greater disgust when you were more 
immediately associated with it? Could family prayer, 
for instance, ever be exercised, where there was so 
great a deficiency of religion? Could domestic affairs 
be regulated properly, when we should be so divided 
on religious senttmeots? Tliese are some of the diffi- 
culties that present tliemaelves at a distance ; hut who 
can tell the dissensions such a difference must cause? 
—dissensions that will be at continual variance with 
religion.' 

Charles was silent for some minutes. ' Tlien is 
there no hope that you may one day become mine? 
What do yon require of me? If it is any thing that 
lies in my poWerj every obstacle shall he removed that 
I may perform it.' 

' I do not presume to be the dictator of any man's 
conduct : the conscience alone must regulate the du- 
ties we owe to our God.' 

' My conscience accuses me of no particular defi- 
ciency, though to be sure I have not been very much 
attached to religion.* 

' But if religion has any excellency, why should we 
be ashamed of attachment to it?' 

' I don't know ; it seenas rather odd : but I suppose 
it is because we are afraid of being called MethodistB.' 

* Do you mean that word as a reproach to religion?' 

* The world, you know, Miss Harcourt, is a hard 
master, and therefore it thus stigmatizes all who are 
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nvet fond of religion, and hostile to pleasure and 
amusement. I cannot say I tliiiik it quite right, thus 
to ridicule so many who have great and superior excel- 
lences, but you see we are afraid of the world.' 

' Then you would not give up your present notions 
of religion, for fear of being called a Methodist?' 

' Yes ; if it is your wish, I will yield myself even to 
this reproach.' 

' Alas I I am unworthy that so much should be ceded 
to gain my approbation. Besides, such a change, if it 
is made, must have fer purer motives than love to an 
erring creature.' 

' Tell me, then, I beseech you, what I must do,' 

' Commune with your own heart, and compare it 
with the requisitions of the word of God.' 

' 1 am unfit for such a task; I need other prepara- 
tions.' 

A pause ensued, and they gazed at each other in si- 
lence. ' If you feel disposed, Mr. Gray, I shall be hap- 
py to lend you any books from my scanty library, that 
may afford you information, or prepare your mind for 
the subject.' 

' You will greatly oblige me by your kindness.' 

Miss Harcourt went in search of one of her devo- 
tional volumes ; and quickly returning, ' I have 
brought you,' said she, 'the life of Martyn} and I 
think it will both interest and instnict you.' 

' You are exceedingly kind,' said he, taking the 
book ; ' and I will read it, if it is only for your sake.' 

' Do so : and I sincerely hope that it may produce 
such impressions on your mind as may lead you to 
think differently of rehgion.' 




Charles now prepared to depart; and taking Miss 
Harcourt's hand once more, he bade her adieu with 
greater warmth than usual, adding, ' And now, my 
dearest Julia, you are mine.' 

He returned home, absorbed in the reflections occa- 
sioned by the morning's events. He had engaged to 
become what he had always despised, or else to relin- 
quish the hand of her he loved. ' This,' thought he, 
' is the baneful effect of methodism !' And yet he felt 
that there was an excellency in religion, even if he 
looked no farther than Miss Harcourt. Besides, lie 
had acceded to the conditions proposed, and thought 
himself bound to perform them. It Was a paintul si- 
tuation, and he knew not how to extricate liimself. 
Should his objections to the restraints of religion b6 
removed, he would have to contend with the contempt 
and reproaches of his friends. Ernest would ridicule 
and dislike such a direct change of opinion; and a 
difference would most likely ensue between them, if 
he should adopt Miss Harcourt's religious sentiments, 
The Nevilles, too, would be surprised ahd displeased ; 
for Lady Neville had a most violent antipathy to what 
she tenned cant and hypocrisy, and the other part of 
the family had as little partiality to religion. He \ias 
therefore placed in a dilemma, from which the only 
escape could be, to endeavour to forget Miss Harcourt; 
but it was impossible to break his promise. 

When he reached home, he was surprised to observe 
Lady Neville's carriage before the door. His visitors, 
he felt. Were those whom last of all he wished to see 
at that moment; but whilst he was hesitnting what to 
do, Ernest had come to inform him that Lady Neville 
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and her daughter were within ; ' You really must come 
and see them, foi- they complain that you have sadly 
neglected them of late j' and so saying, lie led his cou- 
sin into the room where the ladies were seated. 'We 
ought to think ourselves very happy,' said her lady- 
ship, ' in having the privilege of your company at all ; 
so we will not complain how much we have been de- 
prived of it.' 

'I could never have flattered myself,' replied Charles, 
that my company was so desirable as to make my ab- 
sence a cause of regret.' 

'You don't improve in fine speeches, though you 
may in modesty,' said Miss Neville, smiling. ' You 
have lost the advantage of my tuition so long, that I 
am afraid you will get unsocial.' 

'You are as fond of raillery as ever, Miss Neville, 
I wish Ernest would be your pupil; 1 think he would 
become a match for you.* 

Eraest smiled : ' I think I should he a troublesome 
pupil, then.' 

•Oh no; you could not possibly be troublesome if 
you kept your temper.' 

Lady Neville fixed her eyes upon the book, which 
Charles had unconsciously laid upon the table. ' Is 
that a new novel, Mr. Gray? Excuse the liberty — ' 
and so saying, she took up the book and turned over 
the leaves — ' The Life of Henry Martyn — a mcthodist 
book, by all that's gracious!' They fixed their eyes 
upon Charles, who displayed some signs of confusion: 
' Methodist or not,' said he, ' I believe the book is very 
excellent.' 

' Have you read it, then?' asked Ernest eagerly. 
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' Nd; but I have the best of reasons for saying so.' 

' Let me beseech you, then,' said her ladyship, * not 
to read the book ; for it is one of that Icind which tend-; 
to mislead the yonng, and to set them down as silly 
enthusiasts for the rest of their lives.' 

' I am sorry for that, Lady Neville,' replied Charles, 
' for I have actually promised to read the book, and it 
is impossible for me to break my engagement.' 

'Impossible!' exclaimed her ladyship ; 'and why is 
it impossible? You can easily return it after having 
kept it a month, and no one will be at all the wiser 
whether you have i"ead it or not.' 

'By alt means,' said Ernest. 'Keeping your pro- 
mise is of less importance than keeping your peace. 
If your conscience troubles you, we will procure a 
bull from the pope, and absolve you from your impru- 
dent engagement.' 

'I am afraid not: my promise was too particular to 
he broken.' 

' Indeed !' said Lady Neville; * who has the favour 
of obtaining particular promises from Mr. Gray?' 
Charles was silent. 'Mr. Ernest, can you tell?' Er- 
nest looked at his cousin, with an inquiring glance if 
lie was at liberty to declare his suspicions. 

' It Avas no less than Miss Harcourt,' confessed 
Charles, 

' I thought so,' said Lady Neville. ' This is the mis- 
chief of methodism : it is so contagious, that no one is 
safe within the reach of its infectious breath.' 

' I must beg, Lady Neville, that you will impute no 
imbecoming motives to Miss Harcourt : her motives 
were worthy of herself.' 



' Doubtless,' said lieu ladyship, with a smile of coii- 
tcmi)t. 

* My dear Charles,* said Ernest, ' I have dreaded 
your frequent visits to the vicarage ; I have fully anti- 
cipated the lamentable consequence. But in pity to 
your friends, I beseech you to consider what yon are 
doing, and resolutely tlirow oiF tlie toil that is already 
involving you,' 

' But I have not engaged to become a Methodist!' 

' Perhaps not, Mr, Gray,' said Lady Neville ; ' but if 
you intend to read any of their books, there is the great- 
est danger to be apprehended. Let me entreat you, 
then, by the h-iendship I entertained for your dear mo- 
ther, to forego the reading of this book, and tear your- 
self firom the society of enthusiasts. Permit me to 
take it home with me: I will return it in a month to 
Miss Harcourt, with your respectful compliments.' 

*Do,' said Miss Neville, who had hitherto been si- 
lent, 'and then perhaps Mamma will let me read the 
book just out of curiosity; and who can tell how goo<l 
it may make me!' 

Charles smiled at her arch looks, but only said that 
if it was her particular wish, he would procure another 
volume for her especial pemsal ; ' But as to sparing 
mine, you must excuse me." 

* Then you are determined to read it?' 

' I can do no less, now I have made my promise' 
' Well, then, Mr. Gray, you roust now bid adieu to 
the world, and to all its innocent pleasures.' 
' You must henceforth be mopish and dull.' 

* You must shut yourself out from all good society,' 
' You must lose the esteem of your dearest friends,' 
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' You must spend your time in praying, and in read- 
ing the Bible.' 

' Upon my word,' said Charles, smiling, ' you all 
draw a most engaging picture of what I am to become. 
But though I have promised to read the book, I have 
not promised to shut myself out from the world, or 
from any of its innocent pleasures. Neither have I 
promised to be mopisli and dull, or to refuse good so- 
ciety. As to losing the esteem of my dearest friends, 
I should be sorry to do that for simply reading a booli ; 
yet I feel that I am only doing right in keeping an en- 
gagement founded on honourable motives.' 

' Aye,' said liady Neville, ' ' Conscience makes cow- 
ards of us all ;' but, Mr. Ernest, you must not only 
take care of your cousin, you must look to yourself.' 

' Never fear, lady Neville ; I am no slave to religi- 
ous feeling.' 

' How I should like to see Mr. Ernest Gray a Me- 
thodist, — it would be so diverting !' 

' Caroline,' said her mother, rising to depart, ' this 
is rather too serious a subject to jest about ; and I must 
beg Mr. Gray to tliiuk seriously of it, before he takes a 
step which may give his friends such cause for regret.' 

' Never fear. Mamma, that Mr. Gray will not act 
seriously ; he loves to be grave now and then.' 

When Lady Neville and her daughter were gone, 
Ernest stood some time in silence, watching the car- 
riage as it drove down the avenue. He turned from 
the window, and beheld his cousin leaning on the table 
iu deej) thought. ' Charles,' said he, ' I do not pre- 
sume to dictate to you, especially in matters of reli- 
gion, where every man should be guided by his ovm 
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coascience ; but I sincerely hope you will not be mis- 
led by any one, no, not by tbe most amiable being in 
existence.' 

' Well, then, Cousin, I will be frank with you ; since 
your kindness has always deserved It. I have seen so 
much of Miss Harcourt's character, and have observ- 
ed her so deeply, that I think she is the only woman 
who could make me pemianently happy. This morn- 
ing I offered her my hand, but she has refused it — ab- 
solutely refused it, from religious principles. I con- 
jured, I entreated her, that such should not be the ob- 
stacle; but she remains firm. If it be any consola- 
tion, I possess her highest esteem, and that esteem has 
prompted her to lend me this book, tn the hope that 
my religious sentiments may assimilate with her own. 
I have promised to read it, though I have no inclina- 
tion to be an enthusiast. But here is the alternative j 
to read it, and if it changes my notions to be happy 
with her whom I love, or to neglect it, and forget her 
for ever. Which shall I do?' 

' That which is right,' said Ernest, gravely. 

' Then I will examine its contents ; and if it contains 
any novelties unworthy of a rational creature, I will 
Btill despise them, — if not, why should we fear the 
truth?' 
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CHAPTER VII. 



* God's holy wotd, once trivial in his view. 
Now by the voice of his experience true. 
Seems, as it is, the fountain whence alone 
Must spring that hope he pants to make his own.' 

COWPKR. 



It may be sufficient to say, that the book, which caus- 
ed so much contention, was peinised diligently and se- 
riously. At first, some of the expressions startled the 
prejudices of Charles, and he would have laid the vo- 
lume aside ; but he recollected his promise, and per- 
severed in devoting bis attention to its pages. As he 
advanced, he felt some of his prejudices removed, and 
a feeling of candour arose in bis breast ; and when he 
at last closed the book, he could not refrain from shed- 
ding tears, in admiration of so noble a character. 
^ Here,' said he to himself, ^ is one who dedicated his 
talents wholly to his Maker's service ; who spent his 
life honourably and usefully; who lived worthy of the 
lofty destiny of man. This is one who could rise supe- 
rior to all selfish feeling; who could practise self-denial, 
and the most extended Christian benevolence, despis- 
ed and ridiculed by the world. I have long sighed af- 
ter excellence, but have only grasped a shadow : here 
is the reality, let me endeavour to imitate it. I have 




long; been in the pursuit of real and substantial bliss, 
but it has been my lot contluuali)' to repine at imagi- 
nary sorrow and disappointment : here is a picture of 
true and permanent happiness, why should I not en- 
deavour to obtain it?— yes, for my owa sake obtain 
and enjoy it.' 

As he paused to reflect upon his own life, and to 
compare it with the memoir he had read, melancholy 
and upbraiding thoughts crossed his mind. At any 
other time, he wonld have driven them from him ; but 
now, he felt that immortal truth had pierced his soul. 
The conviction of his past unprofitable and irreligious 
life rested as a heavy burthen upon his spirits j he ex- 
perienced a sadness that he could not, nay, that he 
wished not to remove. Feelings and thoughts that had 
heretofore been strangers to his bosom, crowded his 
mind too full for utterance. A new and untrodden 
path was unfolded to him. Duties and pursuits that 
had before been unnoticed, now presented themselves 
and demanded attention. Religion no longer seemed 
that gloomy thing his imagination had represented it 
to be; he loved and cherished it; it was the most sa- 
cred consolatiou of his sorrows. Though it had in- 
flicted a deep and painful wound in his mind, by dis- 
covering its mournful alienation from the Source of 
holiness, and the terrors of retributive justice, yet it 
carried iu own balm. Under its influence, he knew 
not whether he wept most at the recollection of his 
past errors, or at the infinite mercy and goodness of 
God. An entire revolution had taken place witliin 
him; the natural bias of his mind had been totally 
changed. Once, he would have dreaded religion. 
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Were it only on account of the sneers of the world: 
now, he felt as if he could combat any difficulty, rather 
than return to his former notions. He now cared not 
that he should be reproached as an enthusiast for his 
religion, since tho)^; he esteemed most were the mo- 
dels of his conduct. 

It must not be supposed that the diflference which 
was manifest ta his behaviour escaped the observation 
of his cousin. As the religion of Charles was that of 
tlie heart, and had operated in giving; a more exquisite 
tone of feeling, it did not vent itself much in words. 
It imparted to him a greater seriousness of demeanour, 
a sweeter expression of kindness, and a more uniform. 
cheerliilness of disposition. But Ernest, whatever he 
thought, made no remark. Indeed, whenever the sub- 
ject of religion was introduced, he avoided speaking 
upon it, and left it for a more agreeable topic. 

After some days, Charles sent the book back to the 
vicarage, with the following letter: — 

My deareat MiSS Habcoort, 

Never can I au&iciently admire the goodness 
of Providence, in so disposing events, Ibat I, a tlioaghti ess err- 
ing creature, should by your instrumentality be brought to 
think seriously of religion. The book which yon so kindly of- 
fered for my perusal I have read most attentively, and it has 
awakened within me feelings to which I have till now been a 
stranger. Though I must coufess that my only motire in exa- 
mining the Memoir was love for you, yet now I acknowledge, 
with yon, the unworthiness of such a motive. Religion ha^ 
excited within me a train of ideas altogether new. It has 
shown to me pleasures and pursuits that I once despised ; and 
believe me, dearest Julia, it has led me to appreciate your ex- 
cellence more highly. A lamp seems to be placed at my feet, 



bnt amidst no miiny difTiculties and dutiCN I am beirildered. 

I fi;el tliat 1 must no loii§;er spend my lime in uuprofilable idle- 
ness, and that there is much for me to do. I will very soon 
take an opportunity of calling at Ihe vicarage, when I hope I 
■hall sec Mr. Dalton and yourself. 

Believe me, my dearest Julia, 

Your ever affectionate 

CHARLES GRAY. 

As soon as he began to see the importance of reli- 
gion, Charles recollected the reproof that his seiTant 
Richard had unintentionally given hini, when he first 
arrived at Euston after his long absence. He resolved 
to adopt the former custom of family prayers, but he- 
sitated as to his own fitness for taking the lead in such 
a solemn undertaking. He thought it was plainly a 
duty, yet he feared that unworthy lips might pollute 
the holy sacrifice. He therefore rode over to the cler- 
gyman, resolving to atk his advice. He found Miss 
Harcourt alone. ' My dear Julia,' said he, as he ad- 
vanced towards her, ' some days have elapsed since we 
last saw each other, and my feelings have unexpect- 
edly, and eveu contrary to my past wishes, undergone 
a great change. 1 hope I shall never forget the gra- 
titude I owe to you on this point; and that I may nut 
forget it, consent now to be mine for ever.' 

' But sliould you regret the step you have taken^— ' 

' Never; I am now for the first time in my senses, 
and surely could not form better resolutions. No; you 
are mine.' 

At this moment Mr. Dalton entered the room, and 
they retired to their seats. 

' There ai-e some points, my dear Sir,' said Charlc-s 




■on wmca I have been wishing to ask your t 
Deeply sensible as I now am of the obligations of reli- 
gion, I need tlie aid of advanced experience to direct 
me.' I 

* Very happy shall I be, Mr. Gray, to render you my 1 
assistance. I shall therefore beg you to lay open to f 
me any of your difficulties, that I may give you what 
advice lies in nay power.' 

' It has struck me very forcibly,' said Charles, * that 
the duty of family prayer should never be neglected, in 
a house where the master of it has any feelings of re- 
gard for religion.' 

' Certainly not.' 

* One circumstance peculiarly impresses this duty 
upon my mind ; and that is, it was the constant prac- 
tice of my dear father. And though 1 had almost for- 
gotten it after my return home from the continent, it 
was recalled to my recollection, by an old servant in 
the family, the veiy first night after I came back. 
Now, important as the duty undoubtedly is, some ob- 
jections have arisen in my mind, which I feel anxious 
to have removed. Though I think very diiFerently to 
what I lately did, yet I can be no stranger to the frail- 
ty and deceitfiilness of my own heart ; and this leada 
me to hesitate whether I shall profane this sacred duty 
with my own unworthiness,' 

' Every star 
Is not a sun, nor every Cbristiaa soul 
Wrapt to a aerapta.' 

'Your's is an ingenuous feeling, Mr. Gray, and 
should he duly cultivated ; but its operations should 
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be carefully watcbed, lest it should lead to au omiFsioii 
of duty. We should never neglect any thing whicb 
religion or reason jM-escribes, through false delicacy. 
We are all of us unworthy, and shall therefore always 
remain unworlliy to engage in any holy employment; 
but we must not on that account slight it. It should 
teach us to walk in the path of duty more humbly, and 
with greater vigilance, but should never lead us to 
forsake it.' 

' But ran the prayei*s of a sinful creature be accept- 
able to a pure and holy Being?' 

' Not on their own account, otherwise the prayera 
of the whole race of mankind would be deservedly dis- 
regarded. Our duties are all imperfectly performed; 
hut those which are rendered acceptable to our Maker, 
are rendered so by the infinite atonement of otu* Re- 
deemer, By means of this atonement not merely our 
personal sins are imputed to bim, and his righteous- 
ness to us, biit even in our religioas duties their sin- 
fulness is removed by the same cause, and purity im- 
parted to them/ 

' But I am young and inexperienced. Should I from 
serious motives engage in these things, and fram the 
frailty of nature return to my former thoughtless con- 
duct, will not the world reproach me with hypocrisy? 
— shall I not reproach myself?' 

' It is certainly well to consider this, but the objec- 
tion can easily be removed. If you feel that femiiy 
prayer is a duty now, what but religious declension 
can ever make you think otiierwise? The neglect of 
such a duty would only serve to produce religious de- 
clension } while its due performance, on the contrary, 



would be one of the means of preserving you from' 
' Should you at a future period be so luifortuoate as to 
experience any abatement in yoiu' attachment to hea- 
ven, and to spiritual things, tliis, with the blessing of 
God, may perhaps serve to rekindle it.' 

'But shall I not be chargeable with hypocrisy, in 
making a profession of religion so openly, if hereafter 
I should think less seriously, and stlU continue the 
profession?' 

' The world, without doubt, will cull evei7 Christian 
professor a hypocrite, whenever there is a plausible 
pretest; for it always has been, and will continue to 
be, hostile to religion. Therefore, though we may 
not always merit them, we must constantly expect 
such reproaches, especially when we allow the frailty 
of onr nature to overcome us. But the best way of 
silencing the charge of hypocrisy, is not to lower the 
standard of our profession, but to aim at greater purity 
of principle and holiness of action.' 

'I thank you, Sir,' said Charles, pausing for a 
minutes. 

'Since you ask my advice on so important 
ject,' added Mr. Dalton, ' you must allow me to sAyf 
that though the profession of religion is a sacred du- 
ty, it must not be taken up thoughtlessly or rasli)y« 
When we first perceive the importance of religion, 
especially if we are young, the whole tide of feeling- is 
carried away in its favour: a warmth and fervour is 
imparted to ourthougltts and actions; so that the in- 
experienced are in great danger of falling into the er- 
rors of enthusiasm. As their zeal subsides, they b^ia 
tu reflect on their imprudent sallies with shame; anif 
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that ttiey may avoid such evils in future, they s 
their religion to dwindle into cold formality. So tliiit 
we must keep a constant watch over our tlioughts, 
and consider not only that the eye of the world, bnt 
that the eye of God is fixed upon us.' 

* Do you think, then, that we can be too religiousr' 
inquired Charles. 

' Oh no ! far from it. But we must make a careful 
distinction between the religion of the Bible, and the 
religion of the feelings.' 

' Is there such a distinction?' asked Charles eagerly. 

' There is ; and I sincerely hope you will not require 
painful experience to prove its existence. As there 
is a difference between the grace of God, and suscep- 
tibility of disposition, so there is a difference between 
the actions prompted by the one, or excited by the 
other.' 

'Are the feelings passive, then, in religion?' 

' By no means. There are some who contend that 
they should be, and that rational religion is not influ- 
enced by the passions; but this appears to me incor- 
rect. How could love or hope, the leading graces of 
the Christian, exist, if the passions were to be cold or 
dormant? It seems impossible. Religion refines our 
feelings and passions : it imparts to them an exquisite 
delicacy of tone : it does not destroy them, therefore, 
but it makes use of their agency.' 

* That is exactly as I think.' 

' But, on the contrary, religion does not depend en- 
tirely upon them. The human passions are like the 
raging sea — seldom under our contral. If they have 
once made us their slaves, they will never tamely yield 



lip their rule. They will sometimes, even in religioti, 
carry us beyond the limits prescribed by reason, and 
at otlier times, as capricious, will leave us far short of 
tliem. Our feelings are wavering; and, depending as 
ilicy do on physical buoyancy or depression, are ever 
liiible to change.' 

' I will endeavour, then,' said Charles, rising to d< 
part, ' to profit by your very vuluahle advici 

When he was returned home, and the evening had 
ulosed in, he began to deliberate how he should com- 
mence the neglected duty of family prayer, without of- 
fending his cousin. He at length resolved plainly to 
state his determination to him, and to regulate his 
conduct by the issue. ' Cousin,' said he, when they 
had been sitting in silence together for some minutes, 
' I have been thinking about the performance of a duty 
that has been neglected in this house ever since the 
death of my father.' i 

Ernest looked attentively at Charles, as if to coiUxl 
prehend his meaning. ' The duty I allude to is family 
prayer. My conscience tells me that it should no 
longer be neglected ; and I have seriously thought of 
re-establishing this praiseworthy practice.' 

' Yonr religion has brought you to this, then, already.' 

'Do you think it wrong to engage in family prayer?' 

'I might say, if I spoke from my own feelings, that 
it is a needless parade; but where the conscience 
It-achcs us that such an act is necessai-y, I say we ought 
iu>t to neglect it.' 

' That is my firm intention ; and 1 am glad you co- 
incide with me.' 

• But do not forget, when you make such a great 
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profession of religion, that you are throwing open tlie 
whole of your future life to the inspection and cavil of 
the world. I do not say this to deter you, but that you 
may act prudently; for whatever difference there may 
be in our religious notions, your interest and happiness 
lie as near my heart as ever.' 

* BeUeve me, my dear Ernest, I have deeply consi- 
dered this point; but the result has been, that I must 
not on that account neglect those duties which my 
conscience directs me to perform.' 

' Very well, Chavlcs ; you know best whether it is 
requisite or not. I would influence you no farther than 
by advising you to do wiiat you think right.' 

Charles nmg the bell for Richard. The old man 
entered the room, at a loss to conjecture why lie was 
wanted at sucli an unusual time. ' Richard,' said his 
master, ' I have hitherto done wrong, in neglecting 
the performance of family prayer. From this lime I 
filiLill attend to that duty sacredly morning and evening,' 

' Thank you kindly. Sir. My prayer is heard at 
length, and I shall see the son of my dear old master 
treading in his steps. I had scarcely hoped to have 
seen such a happy sight as this ; but, as they say, it's a 
long lane that has no turning.' 

' Never mind the turnings } we will endeavour to go 
straight now.' 

•Yes, Sir; as my poor old master used to say, 
' Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright ; for 
the end of that man is peace.' 

' Very time. Now bring me the Bible that is in the 
library, and then tell the servants that their presence 
is rc(juired.' 

i2 



' Certainly, Sir. Heaven bless yoii, tliat I liiive lived j 
to see such a day as this!' — and so saying, he left the I 



'It would have been a pity,' said Ernest, smiling*^ 
' to have omitted this performauce, if it had only been , 
to give Richard the pleasure he exhibits.' 

After the duty of family prayer was gone through, 
Charles thought, with the poet, 

' Lonely I no joiiger roam, 

Like the clond, the wind, tlie vave.' 

He experienced great pleasure in the consideration 
that he had taken one decisive step in religion. But 
with this pleasure there was mingled a seriousness of 
feeling, when he reflected that there was now a great- 
er responsibility attached to his character. He had 
openly declared himself in favour of religion, and the 
world would expect that all his actions should corres- 
pond with his profession. He sometimes shrunk with- 
in liimself, ivhen he contemplated his own friulty, and 
tjie importance of the duties devolving upon him to 
discharge: but in his weakness a consolation arose i 
for then it was more particularly, as the Scriptures de-_ 
clared to him, that his sutficiency must be of God. He 
therefore resolved to devote himself with greater ear- 
nestness to the service of his Maker, and to be con- 
stant in the serious perusal of the Scriptures, lu medi- 
tation, and in prayer. Thus he hoped to draw from 
their pure source those graces which are the orna- 
ments, while they are the evidences, of the Christian 
character — that character which the poet terms ' the 
higlicst style of man.' 
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CHAPTER Vni. 



'Religion, if In he: 


iv'niy Irulhs allir'J, 


\eeds only to be » 


:eii to be admir'd.' 
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One object «!iicli Cli;iiles Gray had now aE heart, was 
the moral and religious improvement of the neigh- 
bouring poor; since he justly considered that this 
must be the foundation of veal comfort and happiness. 
He assisted the clergyman in the formation of a scliool 
for the education of the children of those, whose po- 
verty had denied them the means of affording in<itiuc- 
tion to their offspring. He likewise engaged in all 
tliat was calculated to promote the cause of religion 
and benevolence. On public worship he was not only 
constant in his attendance, but while engaged in it her 
displayed the greatest seriousness and devotion : so 
tliat it soon became obvious to observers, that, from 
some cause or other, the proprietor of Euston Hall was 
earnestly engaged on behalf of religion. 

When Charles was absent one morning upon some 
business that required his attention, Ernest rode over 
to Belville Park. Among tbe first observations that 
Lady Neville made, was the melancholy change in his 
cousin's behaviour. ' Really,' said she, ' it has made 
me quite miserable ever since he has been here. I 
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was half afraid liow it would be, when I heard of his ' 
first visit to the vicarage ; but when there hecame 
such a great intimacy between him and Mr. Dalton's 
niece, I wus certain of his ruin.' 

* It ia very unfortunate,' rejoined Ernest. 

'He was obstinately bent upon becoming a Me- 
thodist; he would persist in reading tliat booli, in 
spite of all our entreaties, of my love for his mother, 
and the picture I drew of the lamentable consequences. 
There certainly is something very peculiar in it,' 

'Yes,' rephed Ernest; 'I have always understood J 
that religious enthusiam carries with it a certain r 
terious cliarui, so that whoever ventures too near to il 
is in danger of yielding to its influence.' 

' But tell me,' said her ladyship, ' for I have heard 
some whispers on the subject, is it true that there is 
sucli a close attachment between your cousin and Miss 
Harcourt?' 

' Perfectly so,' replied he j ' and I fear that it wiUiJ 
one day be closer.' 

' Is it possible!* said Lady Neville, greatly agitated; 
' then I have been deceived. I had at one time che- 
rished the hope of a union between my dear Caroline 
and Charles ; indeed, it was one of the last wishes of 
his mother. They had associated with each other in 
their childhood, and 1 had fancied that a mutual at- 
tachment had already taken place; but I have been 
deceived.' 

' Have you not observed the difference in his beha- 
viour for the last few mouths, since his frequent visits 
to the vicarage?' 

' Why yes; there has not been that attention on his 



part which I should have expected : but I have attri- 
buted his occasional neglect to melancholy, and to the 
romantic turn of his mind. To be sure, I have observ- 
ed that Caroline has lately lost some of her high spi- 
rits; but 1 could hardly imagine the cause.' 

' It is possible,' said Ernest, ' that a few months may 
make a change in his mode uf thinking; for his enthu- 
siasm is not often long lived." 

'It will afford some amusement, should he recover 
his senses at some future period, and laugh at his gra- 
vity. But let it be as it is; I could never give my 
daughter to a moping Methodist ; and so we are both 
absolved.' 

Here Miss Neville entered the TOom. ' Caroline,' 
said her mother, ' you know that Mr. Charles Gray has 
become a Methodist.' 

' I have heard so. Mamma.' 

' Then j'ou are prepared for what follows, — he is 
going to be married to Miss Harcourt.' Caroline sank 
back in the chair : * My child !' exclaimed Lady Ne- 
ville, ' how pale you are!' 

' I — I do not think I am well,' said she ; ' you have 
agitated nic.' She i-ose, and walked to the window to 
conceal her emotions. 

' It appears,' said Lady Neville, ' that the enthusiast 
of this village has had a strange influence over the 
mind of Charles. I am very sorry for him ; he is not 
the same person he was.' 

'Has his religion so altered him, then?" inquired 
Miss Neville. 

♦ Fanaticism always produces sucli a change. It 
makes a man hate what he loved, and love what he 
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hated. It causes an entire change of the feelings and 
notions, and creates the most fanciful ideas and whim- 
sical attachments : so that Charles Gray is very differ- 
ent now to what he once was. But you said he had 
not become mopish yet?' 

* Yes/ replied Ernest ; ^ I must confess the tinith, 
that it has not produced that effect ; and I hope, for his 
own sake, that it never will do so.' 

^ But does he not spend all his time in reading the 
Bible, and in praying?' 

* Oh no ; his devotions are secret ; I observe nothing 
of them. If there is any difference in his manner, I 
think he is rather more amiable.' 

*What!' ejaculated Lady Neville, 'can methodism 
make a man more amiable ? Then I must begin to fear 
for you : indeed we must all be cautious how far we 
trust ourselves in his company.' 

' Never fear ; I will say it to the honour of Charles, 
that he displays no cant in his conversation. His reli- 
gion appears to be more that of the feelings, than the 
fanaticism of the tongue.' 

' But then he goes to church so regularly, it is enough 
to create a smile ; and when there he is so pious, that 
he renders himself ridiculous. And I have heard it 
said, that he and the clergyman are endeavouring to 
form a school; is it true?' 

^ I believe it is ; for he has talked about it some time 



since.' 



' I knew,' said Miss Neville, * that he would always 
be generous.' 

' But it is ten thousand pities that his generosity is 
applied to such a purpose. They have a Sunday 
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Bctiool in the village, and sui'ely they could not want 
any thing else.' 

* His motives are kind, I hope. Mamma,' said Ciiro- 
line. 

' Kind oi- not, there needs no such parade about 
tliem ; but it is always the way with these enthusiasts.' 

A few days after this conversation had taken place 
at Belville Pai'k, Richard again solicited his master's 
attention to Barton's distress. ' You made him very 
happy. Sir, but he fell ill again last week, though ihey 
say he has never been himself since he fell into the 
gravel pit. We may well call health a great blessing, 
for I'm sure we couldn't do without It.' 

• Then he is not able to goto work?' rejoined Charles. 
'Bless you, no. Sir. His wife says he has taken to 

his bed again, and must remain there till the fever has 
left him; and so you see, Sir, as he can't work, po- 
verty stares him in the lace, unless he is relieved by 
your kindness. Poverty, as they say, is a haixJ master, 
and it's what we none of us like to serve under; but It 
isn't for us to choose.' 

' That is perfectly true; and it is well tliat it is not 
every thing which is pleasurable that is profitable.' 

' That's just what my good old master used to say; 
we must hve for profit, and not for pleasure: and it's 
what I always think; because, when we come to die, 
it's a poor consolation to know we have only lived for 
pleasure.' 

' Vciy poor indeed!' 

' And as I always say, let a man live just as he would 
have himself die. Pleasure is all very well; but it's 
apt to make us liigh minded, and think ourselves too 
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good for work. But when we are cast into the fur- 
nace of aflSiction, we begin to fancy we are no better 
than we ought to be/ 

* That is very true, Richard. Affliction, of what- 
ever kind it may be, levels all imaginary pride, and 
discovers to us the real state of our dispositions/ 

^ Yes, Sir ; though they may give us pain at the 
time, yet they * work for us a far more exceeding and 
eternal weight of glory,' if so be that they are sancti- 
fied to us. But sometimes I've seen folks, when they 
are afflicted, only fret and fume, and think it very hard, 
because they have got into a little trouble. Poor souls ! 
they little know what stuff we are made of, and that 
God kindly takes all our affairs into his own h£uids.' 

^No,' said Charles, thoughtfully; Mt is religion 
alone that can teach us to think rightly on these mat- 
ters.' 

^ Tliat's just what my poor old master used to say 
when he was afflicted with the gout; and you know. 
Sir, how much he suffered. ^ Richard,' he used to say 
to me, * my pain is a great trial to me, but I hope re- 
ligion will bear me through ;' and thank Heaven, it did 
bear him through.' 

* Yes,' said Charles, in a mournful tone ; ' it grieves 
me to reflect that I profited so little by the lessons of 
so excellent a father.' 

^ But as I always say. Better late than never. And 
as he used to tell me, ' Richard,*" said he, ^ I'm afraid 
Master Charles is not over serious, but though I may 
never see it, I pray God he may turn to religion at 
last ; and so it has come to pass.' 

* Well, Richard, we have wandered very wide from 
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our subject ; but siii'ely Barton can be in no very great 
distress yet?' 

* Why you see. Sir, and I beg pardon for making so 
bold, I thougbt I'd just tell you, because you mlgbt 
like to know that he has fell ill again. The jmoi- fel- 
low would sooner die than trouble you with any of his 
complaints; but then, you see, his wife, poor body! 
can't take these things so easily. I think she wants a 
spice of patience, a little matter or so; but who can 
tell whether she feels most for her husband, or for 
herself?' 

•Then the poor woman is apt to complain?' 

'Yes, Sir; and she's like most other poor women, 
always ailing. If she hasn't got any trouble, she's 
sure to make some ; just like the overseer, when there 
wasn't any work iu the parish to set a poor man about. 
He'd make him empty the water out of one pond into 
another, and then back again, just for the sake of a 
man's doing sonictbing, as you may say. Well, Sirj 
this good woman is rather poor in patience, and so she 
won't let it have its perfect work. As I tell her, it's 
of no use fretting : but then she says that her husband 
can't work any more to get his living, and that she has 
lost her poor son, and that the doctor's bill will fright- 
en her out of her wits : so altogether she makes out a 
melancholy stoi^.' 

' Well, then, 1 will go and call upon the poor man, 
and render him and his family some assistance.' 

' Tliank you kindly. Sir. I knew you would be ge- 
nerous ; it's what I always told your father.' 

Charles, as be liad promised, paid a visit to Barton. 
The bouse was small, and very old; and it was thickly 
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sliadtH] with the foliage of two very large ash trees, 
which threw their branches gracefully over the roof. 
Tlie road passed in front of the farm-yard, over a com- 
mon that faced it on that side. As Charles drew near 
to the house, he was observed by some children who 
were playing on the green, who ran in to acquaint their 
motlier with his approach. A neatly-dressed young 
woman curtsied to him as he reached the door : ' We 
are all of us vciy obligated to you, Sir, for your kind- 
ness ill coming to see us,' said she, Ashe entered, he 
beheld Miss Harcourt, to liis great surprise, in con- 
versation with Barton's wife. ' Indeed 1 Miss Har- 
court,' said Charles, ' I had not expected the pleasure 
«f seeing _j/0K here} but I suppose you came on the 
same errand as myself.' Then turning to the old wo- 
man, who was sitting by the fire-side, ' How is your 
iiusband!' asked he. 

'Mortal bad, Sir; and I begin to fancy he'll never 
get well again.' 

' We must hope for the beat,' said Charles. 

'Aye, Sir; I have lived many years, but I find that 
hope's a withering thing. It strikes us when we've 
got young blood, but we soon outgrow it. Hope's 
like tbe grass of the field. Sir; it's soon cut down and 
wi there th.' 

' I am afraid you accustom yourself to look only on 
the dark side of things.' 

The old woman took off her flpectacles, and wiped 
them. ' It's a good thing to see clear, and eyesight 
liiils us when we get old : but the dark side of things 
has always been uppermost to me. I've never met 
with any thing but son-ow from my cradle to this day; 
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and sorrow will follow lue to the gi-avej where we ihual 
all go.' 

' Mother,' said her son's wife, ' you mus'n't grLe 
so. Aa my husband used to comfort nie, It's all for 
the best; and we shall be happy at last, if we have the 
patience to wait for it.' 

'Mine, Child, has been the patience of sixty-five 
years ; but my life is only labour and sorrow.' 

The room in which they sat was a kitchenj tole- 
rably commodious, considering the size of the house. 
The ceiling was rather lo^v, and in the centre of it was 
a rack, on which lay part of a flitch of bacon. The 
floor, which was by no means even, consisted of large 
broken slabs of stone, wliich had been much smoothed 
by wear. The wall was neatly white-washed, and de- 
corated with some old'-fikshioned pictures. The fire- 
place was ef considerable widtli, admitting seats even 
in the chimney-corner. Upon the beartli lay the still 
glowing embers of a wood fire, carefully swept toge- 
ther. Above the fire-place were ranged a few plates 
and some broken china, * wisely kept for show.' The 
door tliat led Into the farm-yard, according to the 
usual custom in fine weather, stood open, while ano- 
ther at the foot of the stairs was carefully closed, A 
large window commanded a full view of tlie farm- 
yard, though its etlges were fringed with shoots of 
jessamine, which threw its fragrance withiu the case- 
ment when it stood open. On each side of the fire- 
place stood a large cfa^r, with party-coloured cushions, 
considered as the dignified seats of age or respect. Ik 
one of these sat the old dame, with her head resting on 
one arm, while the other, which was half covered witli 
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an iifimendett stocking, hung listlessly by her aidff. 
By the window sat Barton's daughter-in-law, diligent- 
ly employed in making lace, her fingers nimbly play- 
ing between the pins and bobbins. Opposite Dame 
Barton was Miss Harcourt, and near her sat Charles 
Gray, neither of them much pleased with her discon- 
tented and ungrateful disposition. ' But, my good 
woman,' said Charles, ' we have no right to expect 
perfect happiness in this world, for we none of us de- 
serve it. Besides, you must know that we are placed 
here on trial, and therefore afflictions are meant to do 
lis good, and not to give us pain ; and if we think 
rightly, they must do so.' 

Dame Baiton cast her eyes toward the window, and 
was silent. As she observed the dark clouds gather- 
ing in the distance, and heard the hollow wind whis- 
tling by, ' Aye,' said she, ' we shall have a storm be- 
fore long, I warrant; and sorrow to them that's catch- 
ed in it.' 

Gray looked out, and observed a well-dressed female 
hurrying along the green, as the large drops of rain 
came pattering down, — it was Miss Neville. Quick 
as thought, he dashed through the farm-yard, and 
across the road, till he overtook her ; then soliciting 
her very earnestly, he led her into the cottage. As she 
beheld Miss Harcourt, she withdrew her trembling 
arm from Charles, and sank pale and confused in the 
chair. ' She has fainted away,' exclaimed Dame Bar- 
ton ; and they opened the window, to procure a great- 
er draught of air. When she recovered, she found 
herself in the arms of Charles, and Miss Harcourt by 
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her side : * My dear Miss Neville,' said Uie latter, 
' how grieved 1 am to see you look so ill,' 

Caroline attempted to smile ; ' I am better now, 
thank you,' said she. They then led her to the fire to 
dry her clotheB, which the rain had plentifully sprin- 
kled. ' How unforttmate you were, to be caught in 
the rain,' remarked Miss Harcourt. 

* Yes ; I had sauntered alone to some distance, be- 
fore I observed the storm appi'oaching.' 

*What!' siud Charles, 'is the lively Miss Neville 
fond of solitary rambles?' 

' Our disposition changes with altered circumstan- 
ces,' replied she, thoughtfully. 

Miss Harcourt bestowed upon her the greatest at- 
tention, and acted so kindly, that Caroline felt grieved 
at the un&vourable opinion she had formed of her. 

The storm increased, and was attended mth loiul 
claps of thunder, and vivid Bashes of lightning. * We 
shall be prisoners for some time,' said Charles. Caro- 
line sighed, and looked low-spirited. Miss Harcourt 
gazed upon her with afiectionate concern: their eyes 
met, and Miss Neville burst into tears. 'Excuse my 
weakness,' said she; ' I am very unwell. I hope I can 
soon go home.' 

' It won't be long before it's over,' said Dame 
Barton, as she looked out of the window: 'the rain 
slackens, and it's getting lighter where the clouds 
break,' 

Charles went up stairs to Barton. * Thank you 
kindly, Sir,' said he to him, as he sat down hy the bed- 
side ; ' I'm deeply obligated to you, Mr. Gray, for all 
your goodness. It's what I never could repay, If I 
k2 
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was to live twenty years moj-ej but I think I'm eo*' 
long for this world.' 

. ' Don't say so ; I hope you may live many years, and 
end your days happily.' 

Barton rested his pale face upon his hands : ' No, 
Mr. Gray; I've had my warning, and thanks to 
God for it. When death comes, 1 hope I shall be 
for it.' 

' You must not talk so despondingly. Barton.' 
'No, Sir; it's not for a creature like me to mur- 
mur. The mercies of God have been upon me all my 
life, but 1 knew it not. My afflictions have not been 
the least of them, for these it was that brought me to 
know myself.' 

' I am very glad you think so.' 
' Yes, Sir; and yet they've not all been afflictions. 
Tljcre's been the kind Clergyman and Miss Harcourt, 
and your own goodness, It makes me sometimes long 
to live, that I might show you all my gratitude; but 
the will of God be done.' 

' We could do no better than employ our time in as- 
sisting the distressed.' 

' And bless you for it, Sir; but if I don't live long, 
when I'm gone, I hope you won't take it amiss, Sir, if 
my dear son's children might just be kept from starv- 
ing and from vice. My poor dame can't do much, 
and she takes all our sorrows to iieart ; and my John'a 
wife, she'd do what she could, but,' said he, sighing 
veiy deeply, ' I'm afraid they won't keep trouble away.* 
* Ease your mind of this anxiety, then, and be as- 
sured that I will think of yom' grand children, and 
render them what relief lies in my power.' 
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When Charles went down stairs, he found the two 
young ladies conversing together with great good hu- 
mour. * I hope I have not interrupted your Ute-a-tite,^ 
said he, as he took a seat between them. 

Oh no, Mr. Gray,' said Miss Neville ; * but here is 
something else that has,' directing his attention to a 
carriage that drew up before the farm-yard. 

^ How fortunate,' said he, ^ to have anticipated your 
wants.' 

* I sent the little boy to Colonel Neville's, when it 
was clearing up,' said Miss Harcourt, * to let him know 
where Miss Neville was detained/ 

Charles led Caroline to the carriage ; and as soon as 
the sun shone forth, and the clouds were entirely dis- 
sipated, he conducted Miss Harcourt to the vicarage,, 
reflecting deeply on the cause of the depression of spi- 
rits which Miss Neville had manifested in Barton^s- 
cottage. 
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CHAPTER IX. 






Some oxmtfas bad elapsed after the imadoit last 
tiooedf wbeo Cbarles Gray was called by aa uocj^ect- 
ed event to viiit Loodon* Witb feelings ot regret be 
left the retirement niiere be bad spent not only bis 
most bappy^ but bis most profitable boms. He like- 
wise felt some unwillingness to trust bis firail disposi- 
tion to tbe temptations of tbe metropolis ; but die ne- 
cessity for bis journey being imperative, be was com- 
pelled to forego bis inclinations, resolving to abstain 
from what be conceived to be wrong, witb the great- 
est self-denial. When he arrived at the great city, 
however, the liveliness and the bustle that surrounded 
him soon kindled his vivacity. As he joined the asso- 
ciates of his youth, the gaiety of their society mingled 
a portion of their buoyancy with his own. What he 
lately wished to avoid, he found himself by the force 
of circumstances compelled to encounter; and that 
which ho had been endeavouring to teach himself to 
Imto, soon lost something of its odious character. Yet 
thU clmiigo of feeling was so gradual, that its progress 
was almost Imperceptible. When he first arrived, in 
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town, he still retained some of that gravity which his 
altered opinion of religion had produced ; but as he 
mixed with those who were less serious than himself, 
this gravity begiin to dissipate. 

As lie was sauntering along Pall Mall, after be had 
been some days in London, he observed two dashing 
young men, one of them a mililaire approaching him. 
At first he could scarcely recognize them ; but on a 
closer inspection, he saw that they had been his fellow 
collegians. 'Ah, Gray! my good fellow, how are 
you?' said one of them, advancing to give a cordial 
shake of the hand : ' why where have you been hiding 
yourself all this time?' 

' I have been residing at Euston,' replied Cliarles. 

' So you have been rusticating. I suppose some of 
your old pranks drove you into the country.' 

'No, indeed; I have been living there from pure 
choice.' 

' Pure choice ! Gray ; that is what I have never had 
the happiness to follow.' 

' No ! Captaui? why here you are in your regimen- 
tals.' 

' Yes,' said his companion; * but he is nearly tired 
of them already.' 

' You have seen half a dozen campaigns, then, I pre- 
sume,' said Gray, smiling. 

''Faith! no: but it's horribly dull work to keep 
such regular hours, and to be forced on duty, — I bate 
tlie word.' 

' You like to follow your own inclinations.' 

' Vastly. I've no fault to find with the dress,' said 
he, drawing himself to his full height ; ' but really t 
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find the duty to be a great bore. I like to be free 
air, and to follow my thousfhts.' 

' But, Rymer,' said his companion, 'you might make 
yourself a slave even to your own wild wishes,' 

* No ! liberty for me ; there is nothing sweeter than 
liberty.' 

' Upon my word,' said Gray, * you are a pretty fel- 
low to serve his majesty, with such republican princi- 
ples!' 

' As to that, I hate democrats. Oh no ! I'll never 
turn republican.' 

' Or puritan either.' 

* I fancy not. I'm a firm monarchy man; but love 
liberty for myself, and freedom for my own inclinations. 

' But I thought,' said Gray, ' it was your particular 
wish to enter the army.' 

' Oh yes ! I entered the army for want of something 
to do.' 

'And I EtnppoBe will dread to leave it for the same 
reason." 

' Perhaps so j it is such a trouble to be compelled to 
think 1' 

' Then you ought to be very thankful that you have 
a part of that duty taken from you,' 

*Why yes, 'faith! so I ought; but I hardly ever 
know my own mind.' 

'Then what a pity it is, Hymer, you can't have a 
looking-glass, to reflect your own thoughts and dispo- 
sitions. You might then stand a chance of forming 
some acquaintance with yourself.' 

' Self-acquaintance is really the most old-fashioned 
and disagreeable of all my acquaintance : I've tried to 
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^ cut it long ago, with its twin-brother, self-knowledge, 
a primitive sort of learning tliat none but one old 
Greek tbought of for many centuries.' 

Gray laughed : * You really cannot mean what you 
say.* 

' Indeed I do. But I suppose you have made such a 
hermit of yourself. Gray, that for want of something 
better to do, you have been trying to see what sort of 
stuff you are made of,' 

'Shall I be any the worse for that?' 

' I hope not J but we must rub you out of all that. 
What are you going to do with yourself this evening?' 

' I was — no matter,' said be, hesitating. 

''Faitli! then you are much in the same predica- 
ment with ourselves; we want to kill time.' 

' I beg your pardon,' said Gray, smiling, ' but I have 
no such murderous intention.' 

' Murder! why you don't think it murder to get rid 
of a tittle ennui, do you? I could sometimes almost 
shoot myself, for want of sometliing to do.' 

' And so you kill time insteaii.' 

' Rymer speaks feelingly of the * hour too many,' 
Mr. Gray; but if we could just make a man of busi- 
ness of him — ' 

'A man of business!' exclaimed the young officer, 
laughing; 'I like that.' 

* Well, Rymer, business or pleasure, it is all the 
same. We are equally indebted to them for filling up 
our time. But what ^hull we do with ourselves?' 

'We will leave it to Mr. Gray.' 

'Oh no I it is perfectly indifferent to me how we 
spend the evcningi' 
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. 'Suppose we have a game at billiards?' 
. ' Billiards,' saki Rymer, ' by all means, What do 
you say, Gray ? You need not draw down your face 

' They dou't play at billiards at Euston, then?' 

'Not very often.' 

•Don't you like billiards, Gray?' 

* I have given over gambling some time.' 
' Given over gambling! then you are turned puri- 
tan, I suppose.' 

' Is there such a connexion between them, that if we 
step from one we walk to tlie other?' 

'Now, Rymer, for a little logic. Shew Mr. Gray 
your inference.' 

* 'Faith ! I have left all my logic behind me at Ox- 
ford, with good old self-knowledge. So you will not 
have a game at billiards, then?' 

' I must beg to be excused ; but I shall not think of 
directing your amusements. Besides, now I recollect 
it, 1 have a letter to write.' 

' Well, Gray, I think you are very unsociable to your 
old friends. Here we meet, after several years' ab- 
sence, and when we have chatted together a few mi- 
nutes, you run away from us.' 

'I am very sorry I cannot join you this evening.' 

'Come and dine with me to-morrow, then, imtcss 
you have another letter to write.' 

Gray smiled: ' To- morrow it will give me the 
greatest pleasure.' 

' To have a game at billiards,' said Rymer's compa- 
nion, laughing. 

'You must excuse me there; I hate billiards.' 

* Well, then, we will spend a few merry liuurs over 
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Uie bottle; and if we can call up some of the Happy 
days we spent at Oxford, we shall enjoy ourselves at 
least in retrospection, though my memory's none of 
the best. If we had not something merry now and 
then, we should groan ourselves to death." 

' You are not fond of thintiing seriously, then,' said 
Gray. 

' Fond of it ! it is the greatest bore ; but we shall 
see you to-morrow. Be sure you don't forget it — you 
may leave your grave face behind,' 

Gray parted from Iiis companions, and sauntered 
slowly to his lodgings. Though he eould not help 
smiling at the listlessness and humour of his friend, 
he sighed at the reflection of the total absence of all 
serious thoughts that be displayed. 'Here,' said be, 
' is one who fancies himself formed for bis own grati- 
fication alone, and murmurs even at the fatigue at- 
tendant on his own pleasures. All thoughts of an 
eternity seem studiously banished from his mind; and 
the time which is invaluable as a season of probation, 
is heedlessly dissipated in nothing, Wliat can be said 
of those 



' Who sqaaader li 
ThoQgh at their oi 



e and treasnro with a smile, 
I deEtnictioD,' 



but that in them the nobler ends of existence are 
completely forgotten ; usefulness and benevolence 
swallowed up in indolence. And yet with all this 
trifling and vanity, even such a being as this would 
be summoned to give an account of the actions of his 
life, and to participate in the dreadful doom of those, 
wlio, knowing their Maker's will, have hidden their 
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talents in tlie earth, and i-ei»)ere<l them unprofitabij 
Charles also felt in some measure grateful, that, what- 
ever lie once thought, he was now led to perceive that 
man has a most imperative duty to perform ; that he 
has a race to run, a prize to obtain, and that prize 
inunortal life. He likewise knew the deep criminality 
of idling away, or mlspending the short period of life, 
when there was so much dependent on its improve- 
ment. He had the privilege of seeing how differently 
the world and the pure truth of Christianity spoke 
upon this matter; that what the world called a light 
and venial offence, Christianity whispered as recorded 
with the deep graving pen of justice, and not to he 
htottcd out but by the all-atoning blood of a divine 
Saviour. 

When the time appointed for visiting Rymer came. 
Gray felt some hesitation as to fuliilling his engage- 
ment : for he had seen sufficient of his gay companion, 
to know that he would not only put his religious prin- 
ciples to the test, but would ridicule any thing like 
seriousness. Whether he should not be tempted to 
do wrong, and yield to the solicitations of his friend, 
occurred to his mind, and half inclined htm to apolo- 
gize, and to absent himself; but he had already made 
his engagements, and could hardly form a sufficient 
excuse for his seeming negligence. With these doubts 
in his mind, he determined to absolve himself by wait- 
ing on Captain Rymer. 

As he was passing down the street, his attention 
was caught by observing a lady attempting to cross, 
while a carriage was coming quickly towards her. 
After advancing a fi;w steps, her foot slipped, and she 




fell. Gray darted forward between her and the car- 
riage, and checked its progress. The lady with diffi- 
culty arose, and in endeavouring to support herself, 
fell into the arms of Charles. It was Miss Neville. 
With great kindness of manner, he inquired the extent 
of her injury, and conducted her home. Their surprise 
at. meeting each other was mutual. Gray felt great 
sympathy at the accident of Miss Neville, and she on 
her part was warm in her expressions of gratitude to 
her protector. Her injury fortunately amounted to 
no more than a sprain; yet it had excited feelings 
that recalled the warmth of their former attachment. 
Gray anxiously watched Miss Neville's countenance, 
and expressed great commiseration for the pain she 
suffered. As they rode home, he endeavoured to an- 
ticipate every motion she made, and prepared to ren- 
der assistance. 'I am exceedingly sorry,' said Caro- 
line, ' to have given you so much trouble, Mr, Gray.' 

* Can my dear Miss Neville suppose I feel no inter- 
est in her, that she calls my attention trouble?' re- 
turned he, fixing hia eyes upon her with a deep ex- 
pression of sympathy. 

' I am sure I have not deserveci itj' added she j ' but 
I know how very kind you always are.' 

' It was but an office of humanity to attempt to res- 
cue you. Nay, I have not so entirely forgotten early 
years, as to derive no pleasure from any little service 
I might render you. But,' atUled he, and Miss Har- 
court crossed his mind, ' it signifies nothing. I am 
grateful that I have had an opportunity of offering you 
any assistance, and therefore let that for ever repay 
any obligation yoii imagine yourself to he under,' 
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Miss Neville sighed deeply, and leaned back in the 
carriage in silence. At length they reached Lady 
Neville's residence, and Caroline was conveyed in 
safety to her own i"oom. Charles apologized for his 
inability to stay, and bidding adieu, promised to call 
the next morning. 

As he passed through the streets to Rymer's, many 
reflections crossed his mind respecting Miss Neville. 
That he still felt a lively interest in her welfare, he 
could not denyj and that the attachment was mutual 
seemed highly probable. The teasing, coquetting 
Caroline, was transformed into the thoughtful Miss 
Neville. Recollections of former days arose, and the 
' dreams of indulged imagination recalled the happiness 
he had enjoyed, or expected to enjoy, in her company. 
JBut with these reflections was coupled his declaration 
of attachment to Miss Harcourt ; he had made an 
engagement which could not be broken. The more 
sterling virtues and attractions of the Clergyman's 
niece had made such a lasting impression on his mind, 
that her amiable qualities seemed but a part of bis 
own ideas interwoven by memory; so much was she 
to him an object of perfection. His permanent hap- 
piness was placed in her alone, and in her alone he 
must endeavour to seek for it. 

When he joined his friend, he apologized for bis de- 
lay in fulfilling his apiiointraent, by narrating the in- 
cident that had taken place. 'I thought,' said Rytner, 
archly, ' there had been a lady in the case — love before 
friendship.' 

* Oh no ; not exactly so, hut — ' 

' Never mind, Gray. I always find that very grave 
fellows can be as fond of ladies as any one else,' 
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' And wliy shouldn't they ?' 

"Faith, the objection doesn't lie with me,' replied 
the Captain: 'but you are not going to tie yourself 
down seriously to a wife.' 

* Seriously ! ' cried Gray ; ' If it is to be done at all, 
I think it may as well be done seriously.' 

' By all means. Gray ; put a long face and double 
chin upon the matter : but for my part, I hate matri- 
mony, it midces one look so old.' 

* Is that your only objection ?' 

* Oh no : 1 must then begin to be a family man, and 
to have cares and thoughts upon me, that would, as 
Shakspeare says, ' contract and purse my brow toge- 
ther.' ' 

' But then,' said Gray, smiling, ' you might be saved 
the trouble of thinking for yourself.' 

' 'Faith, and I fancy I shoidd find it an inconvenient 
saving sometimes. But now wc talk of saving, you 
recollect young Hewitt?' 

<I think 1 have some slight remembrance of him.' 

* Old Hewitt, though, we used to call him ; lie was 
so precise and sanctimonious. You need not look 
sanctimonious, Gray.' 

' But what do you call sanctimonious ?' 
'Are you precise too? Well, you must look out for 
the word in Johnson's Dictionary ; I cannot charge 
my memory willi the exact meaning. But, Gray, you 
surely recollect that he never joined us in any of our 
fun. He grudged his money so much, that I do be- 
lieve he never made a party of pleasure, or drank a 
bottle of wine, all the time he was at college." 
' He loved prudence, you see.' 
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^As tor prndence, gravity, and all that cant, I hate 
them so conSally, that to me it is the greatest revenge 
in the worid, to i^ndi a man may fidl a victim to tbem/ 

Gray smiled. 'Do you know what has become of 
him?' 

' Actually married, and settled down in life : and 
now he goes on plodding and scraping in the law, just 
like an old man of ninety/ 

' But if this is the summit of his ambition, he may 
be happy/ 

' Happy !' exclaimed the Captain, laughing heartily : 
' if my happiness went no ferther, '&ith, it would go 
a great way towards making me miserable/ 

When dinner was over, Rymer wished to know ho^v 
they should pass the evening. ' We must have a game 
at billiards. Gray; I know you used to be fond of 
them.' 

'Yes; but I have left off playing so long, that I 
have almost forgotten how to play/ 

* But I can soon teach you/ 

Gray hesitated. ' No, I thank you,' replied he, ' I 
would rather not; I have lost all pleasure in them/ 

Rymer examined his countenance for a few mo- 
ments, and then smiled : ^ You are religious, then ; I 
am sure you are/ 

'But what has religion to do with playing at bil- 
liards?' 

< Does it require any logic,' asked the Captain, with 
mock gravity, ' to shew that it is none but your reli- 
gious people who decline to play at cards, or billiards^ 
or any thing sociable ?' 

' But it may not suit our inclinations, independent 
of religious motives/ 
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' Inclinations ! 'faith. Who has inclinations, and 
conscience, and pnidence, and all the amiable et ce- 
teras, but Methodists ? Come, Gray, tell the truth ; 
are you not religious ?' 

Charles endeavoured to escape the penetrating 
glance of his companion, and hesitating with shame, 
stammered out, *0h! no; I protest I am no Metho- 
dist.' 

Rymer observed his companion, and gave no credit 
to his assertion, seeing that it was wrung from him 
at the expense of truth and conscience. ' Perhaps I 
am mistatcen, then ; but, to tell the truth, you do look 
very sanctimonious at times, and have so many scru- 
ples, that I thought you were enlisted in the black 
regiment.' 

'The black regiment !' 

' Yes ; among the parsons and the dull Methodists. 
No very pleasant company for a gentleman, as you 
may suppose.' 

* You speak feelingly,' said Charles, attempting to 
jest. 

'My only experience has been a few grave looks ; 
and these have been so confoundedly troublesome, that 
I would sooner undergo the disagreeable task of star- 
ing a twenty-four pounder in the face, when it is in 
full play, than be compelled to fix my eyes upon a 
sour Methodist for five minutes.' 

' You have a most peculiar antipathy, then.' 

' 'Faith, not so very peculiar, Gray. But what shall 
we do with oui-selves this evening? If you don't like 
billiards, perhaps you will go to the theatre with me.' 

Gmy was silent. 'Come,' said Rymer, 'don't put 
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on the Methodist again. There is a fine tragedy to be 
performed ; I think you will like it vastly.' 
Why ?' 

' You love to put on grave faces, and if ' Fenice 
Preserved' will not suit you, I am mistaken in your 
disposition.' 

' I am very sorry,' said Gray, ' but you really must 
excuse me this evening.' 

'A letter to write?' asked Rymer, archly. 

'No,' replied Charles, with confusiou. 

' Then unless you are a Methodist, you must come 
with me. But Methodist or not, it will just suit you; 
it will only make you look a little graver,' So stiy- 
iiig, he led him away, and conducted him to the the- 
atre. 

Gray at fii-st felt great repugnance at being forced 
to such a scene; but after Iiaving witnessed the per- 
formance for some time, he became deeply interested 
in the piece. As the tragedy proceeded, and the 
pathetic parts were introduced, bis feelings became 
absorbed. At the conclusion, his sympathy was so 
strongly excited, that it seemed to him aa if llie whole 
was a real, and uot a fictitious scene. 

When the first piece was over, lie left the theatre, 
and returned Iiome. As he reviewed the clrcnni- 
stances of the evening, some siglis of regret crossed 
his mind. He had gone into the company of a pro- 
fessedly irreligious pei'son, and to him liad made a de- 
nial of that state of feeling he lately gloried to be im- 
der. If he had now thrown off the restraints that a 
once awakened conscience imposed upon him, h& 
knew that his situation was of all the most miserable 
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— under the reproach attached to godliness, and yet 
destitute of its power ; his responsibility increased by 
his knowledge of right and wrong, and his condem- 
nation enhanced by his opposition to his convic- 
tions. But if he still cherished the hope that dwells 
in the minds of true Chi-iedans alone, how culpable to 
have denied its influence — nay, its existence! The 
more he examined himself, the more he observed that 
in his intercourse with the world be had acquired 
worldly feelings, and that religion began to operate 
upon his actions only as a form. 

The next morning he called at Lady Neville's, and 
found Mi?s Neville confined to her room, from the 
effects of the accident tliat had bc^llen her. Lady 
Neville was ]>leased with his attentions, and received 
him with kindness. As he repeated his visits, he be- 
came again involved in that company and in those 
pursuits which he had determined to avoid. Concerts, 
balls, and theatres, were again the sources of his amuse- 
ment; religion and seriousness were almost banished 
from his mind. While he was thus almost insensibly 
gliding into his former gaiety and pursuits, he received 
a letter from his cousin, who still remained at Euston. 
He informed him that Mr. Dalton had been for some 
time under the influence of a wasting disease, which 
would probably soon prove fatal : that Miss Harcourt 
appeared to look more thoughtful than usual, and 
that her anxiety respecting her uncle seemed to im- 
pair her health. 

'I really advise you,' wrote he, 'if you have any in- 
terest in her welfare, to offer her some consolation. 
If you do not return to Euston soon, it seems likely 
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that you will never see Mr. Dalton again. I certainly 
esteem the man, and fear that his death will be a 
great loss to the village ; but, as the Poet says, ^ Pal* 
lida mors aequo pulsat pede.' We must all become 
his victims some time or other; but the virtuous have 
the sublime consolation, that when they die, a happy 
immortality awaits them.' 

In reading this intelligence, painful reflections 
arose in the mind of Charles. He had neglected his 
duty ; self-denial had been almost forgotten, and he 
had again returned into the world. But with the let- 
ter he had received from Ernest, emotions of shame 
and sorrow were kindled in his heart; and he resolv- 
ed, by immediately returning home, to snatch him-> 
«df from the danger which awaited him. 
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CHAPTER X. 



' Where is the mourner ! here his miad 
Serenily anil peace may find : 
Where u Lhe wanderer 1 this the road 
Backward la happioess and God.' 



As Charles drew near his native village, he could not 
help contrasting his present feelings with those he had 
experienced when returning home after his long ab- 
sence. Then his spirits were buoyant, and he looked 
for nothing but happiness : now his mind was de- 
pressed, and his anticipations fraught with sorrow and 
distress. Then he cared not for religion or religious 
influences, and yet was gay: now he had experienced 
the pleasures of that joy which passeth not away, but 
having pierced his soul with the reed that deceives, he 
was sad. He returned to Euston to sustain a character 
which was not entirely real, and to go through the 
forms of religion when some of its power ivas abated. 
Now it was that he discovered the truth of those ob- 
servations he had heard Mr. Dalton make on worldly 
amusements, that the objection to them lay in their 
tendency to lead tlie mind from God. In many things, 
abstractedly considered, there was no evil ; but being 
abused by our own depraved dispositions, they became 



powerful temptations to our ruin. Inclinations cod-* J 
stantly roving after and indulging in pleasure, destroy 
the nobler tone of the mind, and self-denial is over- 
come by indolence. The Christian therefore not only 
considers such amusements as they are in themselves, 
but he reflects on their tendency ; and, as he knows 
the frailty of his nature, he avoids them. Besides, if 
religion is duly cultivated, it not only loses the dis- 
position for following such pursuits, but it acquires 
thoughts and feelings opposeti to them. 

With such reflections as these Gray reached Euston, 
and hoped that being restored to what had once been 
the scene of happiness, and to a spot which was se- 
cluded from the glaring temptations of the world, fie 
might regain a portion of that peace of mind which- 
experience had declared to be the most substantial 
bliss. As soon as it was in his power, he rode over to 
the vicarage, to inquire after the health of Mr. Dalton. 
He found him sitting in his parlour, his countenance 
pale and emaciated, though mantled by the same sweet' 
calmness that always beamed upon his features, Hts 
niece sat near him, watching his looks, and kindly 
anticipating all his wants. When Charles beheld the 
illness of the one, and the sorrow and anxiety of the 
other, he reproached himself for his weakness in hav- 
ing yielded himself again to the service of the world. 
' I am very much grieved,' said he to the Clergyman, 
* to see you so ill; It was only very lately that I heard 
of it.' 

'Yes, Mr. Gray,' said he, pausing, 'I am going to 
my long home — to that bourne from which no travel- 
ler returnetb ; but, thanks to Heaven! I have a staff to ■ ' 




support me in walking through the valley of tlie sha- 
dow of death,' 

•This is the consolation of religion,' said Charles, 
with a sigh, and leaned back in his chair. 

' Did you see Lady Neville in town ?' inquired Miss 
Harcourt, endeavouring to turn the melancholy con- 
versation.* 

'Yes, I called there several times; but I should not 
have known they had been in London, but for an acci- 
dent that befell Miss Neville.' 

' An accident [' ejaculate<i she, with a mingled tone 
of concern and surprise. 

'Only a sprained ancle; but it was the most provi- 
dential thing her life was not lost. In crossing a street 
hastily, her foot slipped, and she fell at the moment a 
carriage was driving towards her. I was tbrtiinate 
enough to be of some assistance, and conveyed her 
home.' 

' She is recovered from the effects of her fall, I 
hopef 

'Oyes; though bhe was confined to her room for 
a few days.' 

' Poor Miss Neville ! I should have been very sorry 
if the accident had proved fatal, for I think she is an 
amiable girl.' 

' Exceedingly amiable. We spent our childhood 
together.' 

' 1 always understood she was remarkably lively and 
gay; hut from the little I have seen of her, 1 think 
report must be mistuken^' 

' Report was tolerably correct, for such was her na- 
tural disposition; but Miss Neville now sceius a Utile 
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^ed with melasdioly, and I think I Tike her the 
better for it.' 

* Vou are fond of melancholy's mournfiil livery, 
then?' 

* At times ; I hare sometimes found a: deliglitful 
soothing pleasure in melaneholy,' 

* But do you think it right to indulge in it ?' 
'There are seasons and cireumMances, 1 imagine, 

when it is not only natuCal, but becoming. 

Mr. Dalton smiled. 'Excuse me, Mr. Gray,' said- 
be; 'for though it may he natural sometimes to In- 
dulge in melancholy, I hardly think it becoming.' 

Miss Harcourt sQiitcd h) Iter turn. 'My uncle has 
taken up the gattnllcl now, so you muBt prepare for 
Ihe combat.' 

' Oh no. I yield- the pcdmi' of victory to him, for I 
have no doubt he is right. But why do you think the 
indulgence of mcliiucbuly unbecoming?' asked he of 
the Clergyman. 

'The cause of melancholy, you must allow, is some 
pninful circumstance or oeeurrcncc ; mmI melancholy 
itself is that feeling of sympathy we entertain for our- 
pflvea as an injured or a suffering party. Am I cor- 
rect?' 

' Perfectly so.' 

' Then is it not wrong to cherish a sense of injury, 
or a discontented spint, that we may enjoy the plea- 
sure of a selfish sympathy ?' 

* Certainly.' 

•Would not a cheerful temper, and an unrepintng 
disposition imder afflictifw, commend themselves more 
to our esteem as a just and necessary acquiescence in 
the will uf God?' 
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* I .»iB fttiriy vitfkQiushietl.' 

' Molmiuboly, and re9igimti<Mi in misfortune, s.ve not 
onVy <tot«lly 4}«stiiBct, but even opposed to each other} 
and coAseQuently if the <Hie is manifestly a duty, tiie 
otliermust be the .eoQti'ary : hence it appears to me 
that jueUacholy :£lMuid not he iiulul.^ed in.' 

'I eoii&ss tihat itjiie view of the subject nevei' struck 
mej tuit I am afraid my coav«i'aatlon only tires you.' 

'Byuomefms; I Jfeel interested in knowing yoitr 
opmioHE. 3e^es, as W,tut&eld used to say, I would 
rather w«ar lOut thaa rust out-' 

Cbai'les l^hought of the neg^l^ence iu which he had 
beew liik'iug, and was silwu. Witcn he returned home, 
he reproactiod hHnself for ^Is neausaiess and want of 
^f-deniaj. ' 1$ Mie sttort period of life,' isaid he to 
bioiself, ':5P unimpM-tittit tjiat I still »tuandcr it away 
iiQ tli(u.^Miessnie«S'? Here is oue who has spent bis 
da.ys in the sei'viM^ of his Mal^r, and for the benefit «i 
Ilia feUoW'icrjeatuiWEi, sod ie h&m', perhaps, not very 
fax fcoa* Uie ver^e of eteciiily, wlieu lie will render aa 
account of \»% 'Wftrfc'S. I aiu etilil pressing foi-wanl to 
t|ie siame state of eKistence — to tJie same aivful period, 
while I am daily forgeuiiii; my dvty, or neglecting to 
perform it.' Jle fouwi It not quite so easy to bring hia 
thoughts back to tlt^ir ftirmer cbaiHiei, as he had ex- 
pected. The world bad left an iuflueace vpoa Jtiis 
mind, that marred his peace and destroyed his happi- 
ness. Those pursuits that bad afturded him pure and 
unmingled pleagiire, were now followed listlessly, and 
seemed to have lost their charm. Those engagements 
(hot had prouiDbed religious and devotional feeliugs, 
Vfexs iiow ittvested widi dull U>riiiiLility. Painful ex- 




periencc taiiglit him that it was easier to retam to t 
world, tliaa from tlie world to return unto spirimal 
duties, and tlieir accompanying enjoyments ; that the 
grace of God was not to be slighted, and when neg- 
lected or refused, was not so easy to be regained. 

On the ensuing Sabbath, Mr. Dalton's health seemed 
so much improvcil, that he resolved, though against 
the entreaties of his friends, to take a part in the pub- 
lic duties of the day. As the bells chimed for the even- 
ing service, the villagers were seen thronging to the 
church, to hear their beloved pastor, perlmps, for the 
last time. It was an interesting sight to observe the 
different groups as they wound round the hill ; now 
hid from observation, and now seen through the wav- 
ing shnibs : an aged patriarch, slowly pacing his 
way to the sacred edifice, musing on the days of his 
youth and the years that are gone by, or with the calm 
eye of scriptural hope, gazing on tlie joys of eternity : 
some in the prime of life, thoughtlully basting onward, 
and some in youth, * with its flush of years,' cheerfully 
ascending the hill to take their accustomed seat in the 
village church. Othei-s, too, were seen reading the 
epitaphs of those who had trodden the path of life be- 
fore them, and gathering some instruction from their 
important lessons : while some few seemed lost in 
thought as they surveyed the scene ; for 

' Dall is the mind — oh, more than cold the breast 
TliBt lonel; village cliurcli may not incline 
To deep aad holy musing.' 

The bell had ceased, and for a few minutes all was 
husiied in silence. Each had taken his usual place ; 
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and prior to die raising np of tlie voice in [irayer, i 
(hbitioii breathed its calm around. The edifice was 
iHiiU IB rite form of a Greek cwws; but notwittistanding 
this inconvenience, every part was fully occupied with 
pewE. A iMrge and attentive congregation had matle 
it necessary to fit up the whole disposable room of the 
edifice. At the eastern end, above the altar, was a 
large window, on which was represented the ascension 
of Christ, As the rays of the sun were losmg some of 
their infiueace, a dimness was shed over that part of 
the building, which rendered it more imposing. Oa 
the wall, at various distances around the church, were 
tablets and sculpture to commemorate the virtues of 
those that were no more. The service began with the 
simple but beautiful strains of the Evening Hymn. 
The Iieurt breathed forth its fiotes of praise, and then 
took up the song of petition wiUi 

' Notes, as soft as auiumer even, 

Notes with leaa of eailli titan htaven j 

Hymnings that might seem to be 

Sweet celestial minstrelsy.' 

Tlien arose the words of prayer, and the moumfi:il 
confession of sins, uttered in the sublime language of 
the Liturgy. How many felt the sigh of penitence 
heaving within them, and the tear of sorrow and re- 
gret stealing from their diinu'cd eyes ! A general feel- 
ing of sympathy diffused itself, as they breatlied forth 
the same expressions, and knelt at the same footstool. 
When they had passed through the dilfcrcnt parts 
of the service, and prayer and praise had interchanged 
their different accents, a soleum pause ensued. The 
aged and infirm clerg>'man ascended the pulpit to ad- 
m2 
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tiress his beloved congregation. His silver hair and 
puttid countenance — above all, the calm and serious 
expression of his features — produced a feeling of vene- 
ration in those who beheld him. The sun was setting, 
and its last ray beamed through the window above 
him, throwing its light around. All were absorbed Id 
deep attention ; the solemn supplication was again 
made, and then he began his address. The text of bis 
sermon was, ' But he that shall endure iinto the en(], 
the same shall be saved.' Mark xiii. 13. Charles 
Gray listened with absorbing interest, for it was a 
subject that painfully concerned himself. Tlie follow- 
ing extract will be sufficient to illustrate his manner 
and discourse. 

' My dear fellow Christians ! from such observations 
as these, even if you had for ever been deaf to the 
voice of Scripture, you cannot but perceive the deep 
importance of salvation. It is not a subject on which 
we are permitted to entertain speculations, and with 
which we are not farther concerned. No — we all of 
us are interested in it. We must all of us cither par- 
ticipate in its blessing, or lie under the dreadful curse 
of rejecting it. But you say there are difficulties in 
assuming the religious character — that the path of the 
Christian is a painful and rugged one. We deny it 
not. Religion is far from being that flowery and easy 
track some falsely represent it to be. It is not easy, 
for it is opposed to our natural inclinations. It must 
he painful, since it consists so much of self-denial. 
The world may smooth away the requisitions of reli- 
gion, and infuse into it some of its own principles: 
our deceitful heaits may bring its holy precepts to the 
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baseness of our own inclinations ; and religion such as 
this, m league with the world and our own propen- 
sities, may well be styled easy. But be not deceived ; 
salvation is not obtained on such terms. Consider, for 
a moment, the natural disposition of man — the as- 
tounding depravity and the constant love of sin reign- 
ing within him. By the law of God he is required 
not only to abstain from the actual commission, but 
even from the love of sin ; he is required to abhor it, 
to renounce it, and to turn from it for ever. Let each 
of us ask whether such a requisition is easy or not. 
Under the impulse of feeling, indeed, we may some- 
times overcome temptations and sin ; but unceasingly 
to carry on war with our own dispositions and inclina- 
tions, is an arduous — and without the grace of God — 
an impossible task. 

•It would be tedious to enumerate the many sources 
and occasions of sin that are continually drawing us ' 
from our duty ; the world, the devil, and our own cor- 
ruptions. But it is evident that either of these must 
prove, of itself, too powerful in any contest we have to 
maintain ; and that, when united, they must be suffi- 
cient to ovenvhelra us. Where, then, is the ease that 
men talk of in Zion ? With the prophet we may ex- 
claim, ' Wo to them that indulge in it !' But let us 
turn from the difficulties of overcoming sin, to the 
difficulties of maintaining an undying love of God^ 
spiritual mindedness, and a perpetual desire after ho- 
liness. If we shrink at the task of self-denial in sin, 
bow shall we diligently pursue after these things ? Be 
not deceived; if you find yourself at ease, examine 
your heiu'ts and tremble. Some duties must have bceu 
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negloptcit, ROiue besetting sins iiulxlged in, and tlie 
pure requisitions of ttie religion of Jesus adulterated' — 
their lofiy tone of morality lowered to our own siafiil 
incliuatiojis. 

' Yet tliougii I cOBscientioiisIy declare the difficulties 
of the path of Wisdom, it is not to discourage : no, it 
is to rouse you to constant vigilance, to break the 
clumbers of death, and to discover the real duties 
which devolve upon you as Christians. What if there 
are difficulties, toils, and warfare ? The grace of God 
is sufficient fur all these things, if we earnestly pursue 
aud cherish it. And are not each of them tlte glorious 
purchasers of immortality ? Is there not even a delight 
in this rugged path and st«ep ascent, which cheers qur 
laborious etTorts ? Would the happy niountiuneer ex- 
change the pure atmosphere and sun-lit hills of bis 
native soil fur the baser plains beneath } No ; these 
exertions, these difficulties, though they are the 
Christian's constant trial, yet they are his privilege. 
In his most painful exertions he breathes the free air 
of heavenly bliss ; be is sustained and blessed. 'Bet- 
ter is it to be a doorkeepei' in the house of God, than 
to dwell In the tents of wickedness.' Religion has 
such holy, such substantial joys, that its most laboriV I 
ous duties, its most humbling engagements, convey tt 1 
greater portion of i-eal happiness than a state of eBM ■l 
and pleasurable enjoyments, independent of God. '.J 

*If I have stated to you the difficulties and trials of J 
the Christian, I have at the same time stated thdf f 
superiority to sinful indolence — to unhallowed slotfai | 
My deaj- fellow Christians! 'there remaineth a rest \ 
for the people of God ;' let us labour, tliereforc, to en- 



ter into that rest. The present state of existence is 
indeed one of constant struggling and toil. So many 
evil dispositions and sinful propensities are there to 
snbdue, and go much of holy love and unquenchable 
fiiith to cultivate ! But then let this spirit-stirring re- 
flection ever be impressed upon your mind, that here- 
after you will enjoy an enduring rest — immortal and 
un&ding bliss. When you faint and become weary in 
your minds, think of this amaranthine prize. When 
your corrupt nature is struggling for the victory, re- 
flect on the everlasting rest that remains for the con- 
queror. Let this be the barb in self-denial that shall 
continually rouse you from sloth and sin. Let it dwell 
unceasingly in your thoughts, putting you in remem- 
brance of your holy destiny, and of the comparative 
lightness of all present toil. 

'But there are many, alas ! who, having once begun 
to tread in the paths of righteousness, are now turning 
aside to sin and folly. Religion has unfolded its love- 
liness to them, and they have admired and pursued 
her, and been partially happy. Tljcir feelings have 
been deeply and seriously impressed respecting tlie na- 
ture and consequences of sin. Tlieir immortal destiny 
has been forced upon their regai-d. They have had 
some perceptions of the infinite love of God. They 
have been roused from the inactivity of their corrupt 
nature, and excited to retire from the world and its 
temptations, to take up the cross of Christ, and the 
profession of his holy religion. But in the course of 
time, as trials have encountered tliem, their spiritual 
beauty, as if under the influence of a vertical sun, has 
withered ; their feelings have subsided, and their iiu-> 
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pressions liave worn away. Though they may s 
vettuB ihe fei'jn lof g>od]me»s, it bus lost its power over 
tibem ; it^ iafluence is merely DOmisal, cold, and ki^s- 
tiact. Th&f are a inoumfuil ruin of what they ouee 
were. When the iravcllor eonlemiilates the remajias 
and sca-ttered &agmeutg of some weoerable bujldiug or 
holy farie, tie siglte, and reBoots uj>on the grandeur^hat 
has visibly passed away. He not ooly sees it as it is, 
but recurs l^ what it was ; aad memory Biourns, as if 
for the dead. But is not tlie niin of a soul more me- 
lancholy ? Is not that tem|rfe, ouce dedicated lo God, 
more deserving our pity, our tears, and our compits- 
siou, vi^icB we behold its beauty destroyed, and made 
tiie habitiition of raging beasts and noxious reptiles ? 
To audi I say, 'Remember Lot's wife !' Consider yonr 
duty, and your awful neglect of it. Turn &x>ni tbe 
polluting gaze of sin, and loolt on Hiin whom you have 
pierced. Be filled with sorrow and mourning ; let 
your hearts be turned into heaviness. By you hath 
Clu-ist been crucified afreali, and put to open shaoae* 
Beturn and repent, if indeed your .offended God will 
receive you. Think not that you can Kligbt his jlhihi 
with impunity, and turn aside to the commiEsLoa df 
sin without compunction. Wlkcn die world and tha 
deoeitfuluese of our hearts again iefiise their fatal ■■* 
Quence through all our thouglits and feedings, it is aw 
easy tusk to free ourselves &om (heir slavery. Reflwft 
tbat Esau found no place for rei>entance, litough Iw 
sought U caj-efnlly with tears. The grace of Gadi 
&ud the iu6ttcuce of his Holy Spirit once r^ecta^ 
may never be ottered tu us again. Is not this a ■■• 
riuus cou^deratlou, and ^iould it not stir up wttUll 
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IB continued watch&ilness and pnver, lot om of m 
Aould be found waeting ? Oh res ; tbis ^liouid he 'U» 
proper effect- Think npon h, thra, I bn«e«ft yoa, 
and let it recall your wandering Eoals-; and nay Ike 
Spirit of all Good enable us to hoM tet Ike p 
of our faith, wiUiout wavering' t 

'That you iBay endure unto the emi, i 
naintaiu a warjare willt yonr moat occfeC md ImmW 
ting sin^, looking unto Jesuit, the Aalknr ami PiaSAn 
of our faith. Meditate upon the lo«^ and anivearrH 
tciuptationa to which Satao exfo^eAoue bcluved Ii«- 
deenier when <»i eanli — npon the eomttanrc trialis mor- 
iSficatioDfi, and toils that he ufuierwent, hnt tuor» aa^ 
pecially upon bis painful and IftnowiiMKii death. Ha- 
flect upon these sufferings, and (i|Kni ibe Inve arUcb 
prompted them. Let them iiot aatf teach jwjii Ifca 
dreadful natuve and consequence of nn, hot let then 
Meel your hearts to self-denial ; let lliem fill you wilb 
a. portion of his deep and nninea«uratrlc li}ve. IjOqIc 
upon the nieek and lowly Jems with the eye of ftitli, 
and, under the influence of his Spirit, kiHuw hi* divtna 
example. Forsake not the pathi^ '>f right«<ntKneMi till 
you have pondered overall tbe«e ihin^; aad if, after 
having seen something of nio, uwl ha^finf; bad a per* 
ception of the love of God and tl»e wnfferinjfB of Cliri«(, 
you still persist in backsliding, though you pauMr rfft 
now, that dreadful day will coine at length, whlcli' 
nhall recompense to every man htv deedn. WImM 
shame will then overwhelm you, wbtm tlie blackne*< 
of your sins, your ingratitude and iteif»>hncHi, «halM>e 
proclaimed to an assrmhied world ! What (ihgiii>h 
•liall iiitrcc your souIh, when yuu hvholU ihe coiuite- 
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f Him you once loved, now stem with just 
divine anger! Remorse will then agonize your 
thoughts, as the recollection of slighted mercies 
abused goodness steals over you. But above all, thi 
which shall rankle in your bosoms most, shall be the" 
remembrance of those sweet and happy hours spent in 
communion with that Being, whom you shall behold 
no more henceforth and for ever, except as a God ex-* 
ecuting vengeance and wi-ath ! > 

'But I hope better tilings of you. You have already' 
tasted the bitterness of backsliding, and turning from 
the way of truth. You feel that you have erred, and 
pierced your souls with many sorrows. You would 
again return, and enjoy that happy communion with 
spiritual things you once enjoyed. You would look 
with penitence and sorrow on Him whom you have 
again pierced, and put to open shame. Return, then; 
let not the tear be dried from your eyes, let not re- 
morse be effaced fi-oni your minds, till you have made 
a fiill confession of your guilt. Return, I beseech you, 
even by those mercies you have abused ; return, and 
by humility and repentance seek for reconciliation and 
])ardon. Never more think lightly of sin; never ima- 
gine that when you have strayeti from the path of hap- 
piness, it is easy to be found again. No ; as you have- 
been humbled, so be watchful. Forsake not only that; 
which is smfiU in itself, but that which may be the 
occasion of sin. Survey the many difficulties that sur- 
round your path, and let them teach you diligence. 
But above all, ever remember that your sufficiency ■ 
must be of God, for his grace alone can sustain you. 
Cultivate spiiitual mindeilness; always live uuder the 
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influence of the ' Wisdom which proceedeth from 
above.' 

' Lord, we beseech thee, grant thy people grace to 
withstand the temptations of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, and with pure hearts and minds to follow 
thee, the only God ; through Jesus Christ our Lord. 
Amen.'* ' 



* Collect for the Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
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CHAPTER XI. 



-^ whose heart is wamis 



"Whose hands are pure ; whose doctrine and whose life 

Coincident^ exhibit lucid proof 

That he is honest in the sacred cause.' 

Task^ Book 2aA. 

'His ashes rest in yonder um ; 
I saw his deaths I closed his eye.' 

Cvnif INGHAM. 



It may reasonably be supposed that tbe exhortation of 
Mr. Dalton sank deep into the hearts of his hearers, 
and more especially that it made a suitable impression 
upon the mind of Charles Gray. The full tide of con- 
viction overwhelmed him with sorrow, and rekindled 
the slumbering fire of religion within his breast. The 
reprehensibility of his conduct, in neglecting the path 
of duty and yielding to temptation so easily, his eager 
pursuit after pleasure^ and his want of self-denial, re- 
proved him forcibly* When he was a stranger to the 
realities, the requisitions, and the beauties of religion, 
there might have been a possible excuse for his neg- 
ligence ; but he could not now allege that he erred 
through ignorance. He had experienced a full per- 
ception of the realities of religion ; he had read and 
studied its requisitions, and he was no stranger to its 
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heavenly joys. Yet he had forsaken it, and returned 
almost to his former customs and feelings. Deep com- 
punction pierced him, as tliese reflections sliewed the 
aggravation of his folly and guilt. With tliis com- 
punction arose a sense of humiliation and penitence, 
that gently retraced his steps to the path he had de- 
serted, and led him again to the neglected ways of 
Wisdom. He resolved henceforth to lead a life of 
constant vigilance and rigorous self-examination, and 
carefully to avoid all temptations to sin. He deter- 
mined to cultivate self-denial, and more earnestly to 
strive after spiritual mindcdncss — to devote himself 
more unreservedly to God. 

In consequence of the exertion that had consumed 
his little remaining strength, Mr. Dalton visibly grew 
Worse. His infirmities began to overwhelm him ; ill- 
ness wasted his decaying frame, and Death seemed to 
be approaching to seize his victim. But as religion 
had been bis guide through life, so was it his consola- 
tion now. He murmured not ; but witli his thouglits 
fixed above, he calmly awaited the period when he 
should be called to his eternal rest. Though his body 
was labouring under the ravages of time and disease, 
yet his soul was still vigorous, still happy. He re- 
minded those who observed him of the tall cliff tliat 
pierces the surrounding clouds, when, seeming to 
leave the earth and all its concerns, 

' Eternal sunshine settles od its bead.' 

So pMnly did he commend, by his resignation and 
hope, the ways of religion — that they are pleasantness, 
and all her paths are peace. 
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Twas one beautiful morning, when tlie suno 
over the cloudless canopy of the sky, that Charles 
Gray called on Mr. Dalton. He was half reclining on 
a couch not far from the window, gazing with pleasure 
on the peace-inspiring scene. He turned towards 
Charles as he entered the room, and recognised him 
with a smile. ' So you are come to see an invalid,' 
said he to him. ' 1 have been contemplating this scene 
with the greatest delight ; it is one I love to look upon. 
There Is a part of the village in which I have spent my 
happiest days, and there is the church, with its peace- 
ful spire, which has long been the home of all my 
wandering thoughts.' 

' It is indeed a lovely scene, and undoubtedly doubly 
■interesting to you,' replied Charles. 
• ' Those hanging woods, with their dark foliage, the 
onurmuring stream, and that pure serene sky, are ob- 
.jects of the most refined contemplation, for they lead 
us from this world to that above. Yes ; these glorious 
images are the stepping stones to heaven, — to that 
holy and unfading seat of bliss, that shall last for 
ever !' 

Charles regarded with pleasure the &int glow of 
animation that diffused itself over the clergyman's 
features. Miss Harcourt sat by her uncle's side, with 
4)ne of his hands between her's; but she was thoughtful 
and sad. She reminded Charles of the beautiful wood- 
bine throwing its loveliness over the decayed trunk of 
an old oak, affording a contrast of the charms of youth 
to the venerable remains of age. Mr. Dalton seemed 
to be conscious of the melancholy thoughts which 
dwelt in the mind of his niece. ' You, my Julia,' said 




he, ' are most in need of consolation, if I may judge 
by your countenance.* 

'Oh no,' returned she, tiie tears starting from her 
eyes, ' I cannot hear to pait from you ; it will be the 
bitterest trial I have undergone.' 

' My dearest Julia,' whispered he, ' let your religion 
be your consolation in this, and in every other cir- 
cumstance of life. He that takcth away one friend, 
will supply its place by another.' 

A silence ensued. ' We must not be selfish,' sighed 
Julia ; ' in the most painful dispensations of Pi-ovi- 
dence, we have a pleasing source of reflection in the 
wisdom and goodness of God. We have at uU times 
received so many mercies, that we caunot doubt his 
kindness over us even then.' 

' Yes,' said Mr, Dalton, ' I have always found it so. 
Sin has introduced sorrow into this world, and entailed 
miseiy on fallen humanity; yet God in his infinite 
goodness has turned even these trials into instruments 
of blessing. So tliat we may truly say, 'He hath done 
all things well.' ' 

' How happy must your life have been, witli such a 
constant assurance !' exclaimed Charles. 

' 1 did not always possess that assmance ; but since I 
have, it has made mc blessed. And I thiuik my hea- 
venly Fatlier that I may add my testimony to that of 
others, that religion alone can afford substantial joys 
during life, and from her inexhaustible treasures sup- 
ply 

■ Solid coinfart when we die.' ' 



' May we all possess that blessing ! 

Charles. 

k2 



ejaculated 
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' But we can only expect that he will support and 

I guide us through death, when we have made Him our 

iiappiness through life. When we have made God 

r portion, nothing can separate us from his love ; 

f no — neither life — nor death.' 

' My dear uncle 1' said Miss Harcourt, who had been 
I it^tching his countenance, ' I am afraid you will fe- 
tigue yourself with talking.' 

'True,' replied he, and leaned back on his couch. 
I His countenance in a few minutes assumed a more 
pallid hue, and he panted as if to recover from ex- 
Iiaustion. 

' You are worse,' said Julia. Charles rose to ring 
I the bell. Mr. Dalton's pulse fluttered — then beat 
slowly. His head drooped on his neck ; his eyes 
closed languidly — a few struggles, and he breathed his 
last. The surgeon entered the room, and found Miss 
Harcourt kneeling by the side of the corpse, bathing 
the cold hand, which she still held, with the last- 
flowing tear, Charles stood by her side, consoling 
her, and endeavouring to lead her away. 'It is all 
over,' said the surgeon emphatically ; ' lite is extinct. 
Grieve not, Miss Harcourt, for such an end as Mr. 
Dalton's is to be envied, rather than mourned. He 
has lived blamelessly, and died happily.' Tliey led 
the clergyman's niece away, and performed the last 
offices to the body of the deceased. 

Julia retired lo her room to mourn, and to seek that 
consolation which religion affords its followers in dis- 
tress. Charles rerurned home. As he passed througli 
tlie chiu-chyard, he paused to give vent to his feelings, 
and to recover some of his thouglics. The sua still 




shone brightly; the landscape still looketl beautiful. 
The birds warbled their songs as blithely as usual. 
The brook still murmured on ; still glided with its 
sparkling waters through the village. The peasants in 
the distant fields were gathering their harvest in with 
noisy mirth. All nature went its accustomed I'ound, 
and knew no cause for sorrow. This it is tliat softens 
the tone of grief, and teaches melancholy to abate 
something of its sadness. Charles looked around, and 
Bighed. 'I have lost,' said he to himself, 'an invalua- 
ble friend and adviser. His spirit is returned to God, 
and henceforth freed from care and sorrow. He has 
run the race that was set before him with patience and 
diligence, and as a victor is gone to claim the prize 
that awaits him. May I be enabled by divine grace to 
walk as he has walked, and to tread the path which 
he has marked out ! May I imitate his consistency, 
his usefulness, Ms self-denial, and zeal for holiness!' 
At that moment the bell tolled — its pausing vibrations 
met his ear. He passed on, full of sad thoughts on 
the brevity of human life, and the mutability of all be- 
low. As he drew nearer home, and the tolling of the 
bell each successive minute broke upon his reflections, 
he dashed the tear from his eye, and resolved to devote 
himself more earnestly to the service of his Maker ; 
that, by living in obedience to Mm here, he might 
die in the full hope of a happy immortality hereafter. 

When Charles arrived at his home, Ricliard met him; 

and as he observed the sorrowftil countenance of his 

master, he looked at him with an inquiring glance. 

' Mr. Dalton is gone to a better world,' said Charles. 

' I thought so,' returned Richard. ' I fancied I 
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heard the bell toll, and yet I didn't exactly know whe^ 
tber it was fancy or not.' 

' It is too true. His spirit has left this busy scene, 
and with it relinquished all sin and sorrow.' 

'You've almost wrung my heart, Sir,' said Richard, 
stifling his feelings. 'I coiddn't have thought his 
time had been so nigh; but death stays for nobody. 
Poor man ! he's gone. Yet we shouldn't sorrow as 
those who have no ho|)c, because, as you say, Sir, he 
isn't exactly dead, for his soul lives and will be happy 
for ever 1' 

'Yes, Richard; that is the consolation of the Chris- 
tian, and it is a delightful one. When we lose our 
best friends on earth, it is a great alleviation to our 
grief to reflect that they enter into a world of bliss, 
where we may hope to follow them.' 

Richard sighed. ' He was such a good man, he's 
gone to heaven no doubt; and it will be a blessed thing 
if we all meet him there when we die. But it's a 
sad loss as you may say to us poor folks. Sir, that used 
to live on his goodness — to hear him preach and talk 
kindly, and explain the hard doctrines of Scripture. 
We may never get such a minister again.' 

' That is undoubtedly a serious reflection ; but wo 
have the Scriptures still left us for our guide, and the 
Revealer of Scripture will still condescend to hear our 
prayers when we are in difficulty.' 

'I've always thought that a great comfort; and yet 
it makes things plainer, as you may say, when a mau 
like ourselves talks to us in words that we can under- 
stand. It will be a sad thing for those who made no 
profit by his preaching and living; for, though it might 
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have done them good when he was alive, it's all over 
now he's dead.' 

' Ves ; there is a responsibility attached to every one 
of us who have the happiness of enjoying religious 
privileges. They are as talents entrusted to our care j 
the greater our advantages, the more profitable ser- 
vants are we required to be.' 

* Alas !' sighed Richard, ' and who thinks of all this ? 
We go to church, and say our prayera, and hear the 
sermon, and never dream that we have got to answer 
for it. But death comes at last ; and then we begin 
to see how it is, when it's all too late.' 

' I hope, then, we shall none of us lose the important 
lessons we have to learn from the death of so excellent 
a man as Mr. Dalton,' 

' I hope not, Sir. It's my prayer, ' Let me die the 
death of the righteous, and let my last end be like his !' 
But so as we want to die we must live, or else all our 
hopes will be vain, and like a mere shadow, as one 
may say.' 

• Very true,' responded Charles, thoughtfully, and 
was silent. Richard left hina to muse without inter- 
ruption, and went to communicate the mournful in- 
telligence he had just received to the other inmates of 
the house, while his master retired to his chamber, to 
reflect on the impressive scene to which he had been 



As soon as the news of Mr. Dalton's death spread 
through tlie village, a spirit of sadness was diffused on 
ail sides. Each individual lamented, as If he had been 
deprived of some dear relation ; each sighed that he 
bad lost a benefactor. Children wept for their kind 
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instructor; — for one who had led them through the 
burying ground, and taught them many a deeply im- 
pressed lesson from the graven tombs. Youth had lost 
a mouitur who had gradually moulded their feelings 
into a religious and contemplative cast, and had taught 
them to remember their Creator in the prime of their 
days. The aged were deprived of a kind h-iend and 
companion, who had soothed the sorrows of their pil- 
grimage, and by his own example directed them to 
prepare for another and a better world. He needed 
not, like a Herod,* that a sacrifice should he made of 
so many individuals ; that the day of his death might 
be to each family the anniversary of lamentation. His 
virtues had so endeared him to the hearts of all his 
flock, thiit his existence seemed but a part of their 
own; and his death was not only a general loss, but 
one in which each individual feelingly shared, when 
tliey reflected how, when he was alive, 

' He watched and wept, he prayed and felt for all.' 

As Ernest Gray rode home, he gathered the in- 
formation which was spreading around ; but as he had 
for some time expected it, he was not greatly surprised. 
When he saw Charles, he expressed his sorrow at the 
loss of so good a man as Mr. Dalton, and commented 
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* Herod the Great, when on his death-bed, being apprehen- | 
siTc that his subjects woald rejoice as soon as Ihey knew him 
to be expired, issued a suramoas to all the chief men of his 
kingdom to repair to Jericho on a certain day. He then gave 
his sister Salome nod her husband Alexai strict orders to mas- 
sacre all these nobles as soon as he should have died. Ha or- 
ders were however disregarded. 
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upon Ilk worth. ' Whatever may have been our dif- 
ference of sentiment,' said he, ' it was impossible for 
me to have been a stranger to his merit. He was the 
very pattern of kindness and benevolence ; and though 
in his professional capacity he might have betrayed 
some peculiarities of opinion, yet he was undoubtedly 
sincere. He acted according to the dictates of his con- 
science, and, nobly fearing God, did his duty.' 

*Yes,' replied his cousin, 'Iknew you must in some 
measure have appreciated his excellencies. He was 
one of those who by their conduct lead us to admire 
them while living, and to lament them when no more. 
His character, less perishable than his frame, is still 
left us to revere and imitate. Yet, however we may 
admire, we must reflect that the principle which gave 
it lustre, was the too often despised jewel of Christian- 
itj-.- 

' Mr. Dalton's death has inflicted a great loss upon 
society. His benevolence was so great, that the poor 
must regret it more especially. He was one to whom 
we can appi-opriate, as an epitaph, that line of Horace, 
on the death of Quinctillua — 

' Multis llle bonis flebilis occidit.' ' 

'Or rather,' said Charles, smiling, 'the simple words 
of Scripture — 'Mark the perfect man, and behold the 
upright, for the end of that man is peace.' ' 

'That is very just,' replied Ernest, 'and no doubt 
correctly applied. Though I cannot quote Scripture 
quite so aptly as yourself, I can admire its beautiful 
sentiments,' 

'And yet find fault with those who endeavour to 
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Uke them for their guide,' replied Charles, half stml^ 
iag. 

'Oh no,' answered his cousin; *I admire calm and 
rational religion, let it be found where it may ; my 
protest has only beea entered against enthusiasm and 
mysticism.' 

'But that I may exactly comprehend what you 
mean, let me hear your definition of enthusiasm.' 

' Well, my good Cousin, you must know that enthu- 
siasm in religion is where the whole feelinga are ab- 
gorbcd and carried away by its influence ; when it 
marks not only the devotions of the enthusiast, but his 
conduct in the world. 1 believe that such persons say 
that in all this they are actuated by a supernatural 
agency.' 

' There may be some truth in your definition, 
Krnest; but I think you are partially in error. I 
cordially agree with you in rejecting that enthusiasm 
which attributes excited feelings to the influence of 
supernatural inspiration. There are many who enter- 
tain erroneous notions of this nature, and who arc 
justly termed enthusiasts. But why should you brand 
with that name all who permit theif feelings and pas- 
sions to be influenced by their religion ?' 

' I cannot tell j but so it is. Enthusiasm leads men 
to be righteous over much.' 

'But do you think Mr. Dal ton was righteous over 
much?' 

* I cannot but revere his memory,' returned Ernest, 
'and yet perhaps 1 must confess that it has often ap- 
peared so to me.' 

Charles surveyed the couuteuancc of his cousin, and 
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endeavoured lo gather from it something which might 
solve the perplexity of such an expression, ' But, 
Ernest, you allow the excellence of Mr. Dalton, an<l 
yet half condemn his conduct in the same breath. 
Whatever worth he possessed sprung from that veiy 
principle to which you object,' 

'Do you really think so?' hiquired Ernest, looking 
incredulously, 

' Most assuredly. The enduring virtues of the Chris- 
tian spring from that soil which religion has cultivated. 
If he exerts himself to do good, it is the love of God 
which prompts iilm ; and when he denies his own evil 
inclinations, or rules the passions that would sway liis 
mind, it is a holy hatred of sin which actuates him.' 

* Possibly,' said Ernest, biting his lips. 

' Do you object, then,' inquired Charles, ' to such 
principles as the love of God and hatred of sin ?' 

' By no means j absti'actedly they possess much ex- 
cellence : but it appears to me impossible tliat they 
should have an unbiased influence, in actions where 
self-love and the world must and ought to have some 
share.' 

'Are we, then, to make self-love and the World pa- 
ramount to all things else, even to our Creator him- 
self?' 

* Oil no ; you mistake me tiicre. Certainly we 
^oUld love our Creator, for he is our principal Bene* 
foctor; and yet it appears to me unreasonable, that 
feelings should be implanted in us by nature, which 
We are not permitted to indulge, box natures being 
often only anotlier name for vox Dei ; and that we 
should be placed in the world amidst pursuits and 
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amusements which we must neither follow nor «»*■ 
joy.' 

' But if we afe required to make sacrifices of this 
kind, it is because such things are sinful.' 

' Here our religious sentiments lead lis to differ. 
What I call harmless, you call sinful. Many amuse- 
ments which the world thinks innocent and rational, 
such characters as Mr. Dalton look upon with horror. 
Though religious persons may act conscientiously in 
these things, I cannot but pity them in rejecting so 
many sources of pleasure. And yet, perhaps, it is as 
well not to argue upon the matter, for I always find 
that religious contentions are the bitterest ; and that is 
one reason why I seldom talk upon the subject.' 

The day soon arrived, on which the aged clergyman 
was to be consigned to the grave. A long concourse 
of mournei's was seen to wind slowly up the hill, as 
the tolling bell swept its mournful notes through the 
vale. Sincere was the sorrow, decked in its sable 
garb, that came to weep over the grave of the departed 
pastor. How many eyes were dimmed with tears, as 
they saw laid thus low the corpse of him who had so 
often stood by to perform the solemn rites of burial 
over their relations and friends — of him wlio had been 
their revered instructor from Sabbath to Sabbath I 
How just seemed the comments of Scripture upon the 
vanity of human life — upon its brevity and sorrow ! 
And how consolatory its soothing voice, in leading 
the mind from a contemplation of the grave, to Him 
that destroyed the power of death ; from the sorrows 
and separations of time, to the unclouded and holy 
joys of eternity 1 
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Mr. Dalton was the youngest son of an independent 
gentleman in the north of England. Tliough educated 
in all the notions and duties of religion, be soon begiin 
to feel a dislike to its restraints ; and therefore, when 
he arrived near the age of maturity, he left his home, 
and entered the navy, where he was not long in di- 
vesting his mind of all the serious impressions it had 
once received. Among his companions, he was pre- 
eminently distinguished for his mirth and irregulari- 
ties J and though he constantly lived as it were on the 
brink of the grave, he never suffered any of its serious 
thoughts to molest him. A circumstance, however, at 
length occurred, which not only changed the bent of 
his disposition, but placed him in a very different si- 
tuation in life. 

In one of his voyages he was aceompanied by Mr. 
Seward, an elderly gentleman, and his daughter, who 
were going to the West Indies. Tlie Sewards were 
distantly related to the Daltons, and a great intimacy 
had always subsisted between tliem ; so great, indeed, 
that at this time an engagement had taken place be- 
tween young Dalton and Miss Seward. 

The dark canopy of night was thrown over the 
gently heaving sea, and the stars hung out their thick 
clusters from the sky. In a few hours, all was ^i-rapt 
in silence, save the measured tread of the sailor upon 
his watch, occasionally relieved with a snatch of some 
sea-song, that died away again in stillness. Dalton 
himself was on duty ; and though he had endeavoured 
to dissipate reflection, an unusual thougbtfulness stole 
over him. He watched the pale light, as it cast its re- 
flection from the vessel where it was suspended, upon 
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3ie dancing wave, and it seemed an interesting object 
to gaze npon, amidst tlie gloom of night. While 
thoughts quickly chased each other in his mind, he 
was suddenly roused from his reverie by the faint cry 
of Fire, that issued fi-om below. He started ! — the 
noice became more distmct. A confused rushing was 
heard, and several seamen burst upon deck, repeating 
the cries of Fire with great trepidation. In a few mi- 
nutes, the alarm became general ; all were aroused 
from their hammocks. To the inquiries from whence 
the fire proceeded, nothing certain could be gathered. 
A general paralyzation seemed to have seized every 
individual. At length attention was directed to the 
store-room, from which the smoke issued in volumes. 

The captain gave his orders, and the men gradually 
assembled at their posts, resolved to endeavour to ex- 
tinguish the fire. But in the great confusion that t 
sued, delays and obstacles in directing their efforts 
with success, gave time for the flames to make an 
alarming progress. Their utmost attempts to subdue 
them were ineffectual ; and in half an hour they had 
gained such a fearful ascendency, that all hopes of 
saving the vessel were abandoned. Horror flashed 
across their minds, as they saw, in all its reality, the 
dreadfulness of their situation. Fire blazing around 
Avith fury, and threatening them with a speedy and 
agonizing death; and the merciless ocean ready to 
swallow the victims that the flames should spare. 

The boatg were lowered, and a few necessary arti- 
cles hastily stowed in them. A lawless confusion en- 
sued, all subordination being entirely at an end. Some 
were endeavouring to drown the reflection of their 
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frightful situation by deep draughts of inebriating li- 
quors; while some, overwhelmed with despair, stood 
tremblingly awiuting tlicir impending fate. A rush 
was at length made to the boats : the captain stepped 
into one of them, and Dalton wa? forced into another, 
la the awful scene of disorder, lie had in vain sought 
for Seward and his daughter. He had been stationed 
to extinguish the fire ; and now that it became im- 
possible to do this, he was dragged away by the sea- 
men. His mind was torn with agony. ' I cannot — I 
will not leave her ! I will perish with her !' exclaimed 
he; 'let me find her.' 

'It isn't possible! — one life's better than ne'er a 
one. You can't save her if she's aboard ; her berth's 
in flames.' 

' I must ! or perish with her. Leave me ! I say.' 

' Whether the lady's lost or not, we can't desert 
your honour. We shall all of us find a grave fast 
enough, 1 fancy. Most likely she is in the other boat.' 
So saying, they forced him away with them. 

The young lady was, however, still in her father's' 
cabin, to which he had been confined some days 
through illness, entreating liim to go upon deck, and 
to eadeavour to save his life. She had tried to find 
Dalton, and to secure his assistance ; but the darkness 
of the night, and the general confusion, rendered it 
impossible. The only hope of safety lay in endeavour- 
ing to assist her father on deck, and to embark with 
the seamen in the boats that were being launched. 
But he lingered: — 'Go, Eliza, and leave me — my 
brain is dizzy. You tell me of fire! — where am I ? 
o2 
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Do I not hear the water rushing around me? Go, 
Eliza; leave me.' 

' But, my father !' said she, kneeling by his side, and 
pressing his hand to her lips, as the tears flowed from 
her eyes, ' we are in tlie greatest danger— tlie flames 
are nisliing around us — hark ! ttiat crasti — it draws 
nearer and nearer !' 

' Is it death } I am not afr^d to die — my strength is 
gone. But go, Eliza ; do not stay.' 

* Oh ! my father !' sobbed she, ' my father ! I cannot 
leave you. If you must perish, we will perish toge- 
ther.' 

'Are we both to perish, then? Will not the flames 
spare my lovely child ? No ; they shall not tear thee 
fi'om me:' and so saying, he grasped his daughter 
convulsively, and pressed her to his bosom. After a 
pause, 'Where's Dalton?' asked he; 'let us go and 
seek him ; perhaps — my head grows coufiised. — Lead 
me, Eliza; I'll try and find liim.' They sought their 
way to the deck ; but, alas ! the horror of their siluar- 
tion — they alone stood on the flaming vessel ! The old 
man looked wildly around him, ' Where are we ?— - 
where — where are we, my child ?' She burst into 
tears, and fell on his neck. 

The boats were hardly launched, and were but a smaH 
distance from the vessel, when those on boai-d beheld 
Seward and his daughter on the deck, still remaining 
the victims — the only victims, of the destructive ele- 
ment. Columns of fire rushed from below, and the 
crackling masts were enveloped in flames; and there 
they stood, the daughter leaning upon the enfeebled 
frame of her sire. He was seen now and then to 
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stretch out his thin bony arms towards the flames, as 
if to entreat them to spare his child — his beautiful 
child } while she calmly awaited her fate, now casting 
her pale but composed countenance on the approach- 
ing fire, now drooping her head upon her father's 
breast. Dalton was seized with horror aud grief; 
'Shipmates! Shipmates!* cried he, ' if you are men 
you cannot bear this. If you will not try to save her, 
throw me into the sea ; for I cannot live after looking 
upon such a scene as this." The crew endeavoured 
to expostulate, by shewing tlie impossibility of res- 
cuing them; but at length put back. They reached 
the vessel, unobserved by Seward and his daughter 
amidst the awfiil roaring of the flames. Dalton sprung 
on board, and dashed through the burning wreck. ' He 
comes ! he comes !' shrieked the object of his search, 
as she saw him approach. The fatlier sank exhausted 
on the deck — Dalton endeavoured to raise him : 
'No!' said he, resisting his attempts; 'I am dying. 
Xicave me, Eliza, and Heaven bless you both !' 

She knelt by his side, and bathed his hand with her 
tears. 'My father! my father!' 

*Leave me ! leave me !' he whispered; 'I am dying.' 
Dalton endeavoured to lead her away. 

* I cannot, I will not leave you, my father ! I will 
die with you.' The flames rushed nearer, in streaming 
columns ; the burning mast fell with a dreadful crash 
upoQ the deck . ' My dearest Miss Seward ! ' exclaimed 
Dalton, ' I entreat yon, I conjure you by all that's dear, 
to permit me to save you' — and so saying, he seized 
her almost helpless form, and leaping over th 
tiuiher, placed her in the boat. He would 
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tiirDcd for the dying father, but his sliipmates reso- ^ 
lutely prevented him, TJiey had gone but a little way, 
when the vessel blew up, and all was lost in the dark- 
ness of night. In tbe course of a day or two, the 
boats' crews were happily picked up by a vessel 
homeward bound.* 

The death of her father, and the fetigue to which 
she had been exposed, proved fbtal to Miss Sewai'd, 
who expired the very day on which the vessel arrived 
at Liverpool. As it may be supposed, these events 
greatly affected the mind of Dalton. He immediately 
left the navy, and returned home. From that time 
his conduct underwent an important change, and a 
deep seriousness imbued his thoughts. He then paid 
religion that reverence he had before dcnie<i it ; and 
when he had undergone a due preparation by serious 
and diligent study, lie resolved to dedicate himself 
more entirely to the service of his Maker, by entering 
the church. Having settled at Euston, he made it his 
only aim to promote the cause of godliness. He gra- 
dually removed the dark ignorance that enveloped the 
minds of the poor villagers. Amidst great opposition, 
he checked the immorality and profaneness which 
abounded on every side. By his earnest preaching 
and holy life, he led many to see the error of their 
ways, and to return to God. He established a school 
for the instruction of the neglected children, and im- 
pressed their youthful minds with the importance of 
early piety. Among all ranks and ages he promoted 



' Though ilifTering in some of its oircnmstaoccd, tliia desciip- 
n is founded on fact. 
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the frequent perusal of the Scriptures, and a greater 
attention to religious duties. Yet it must not be con- 
sidered that this improvement was effected without 
any exertion or contradiction. When open resistance 
could not be decently offered, sneers and sarcasms 
supplied its place. In maintaining an ajHight and 
consistent character, Mr. Dalton brought upon him- 
self the scoffs of an unthinking world, and the re- 
proachful though unmeaning name of Methodist. 
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CHAPTER XII. 



' it is a consciousness of what thou wert^ 
Compar'd with what thou art.' 

Bernard Barton. 



A FBW days after the funeral of Mr. Dalton had taken 
place, Miss Harcourt prepared to leave the village of 
Euston. She gave suitable advice and kind presents 
to the children whose education she had superintended, 
entreating them to cherish in their memory all the 
moral and religious lessons they had learnt. Such of 
the poor as had been dependant on her bounty invoked 
a blessing on her head, grieving that her stay among 
them was so soon terminated. And it must be con- 
fessed that she felt some sorrow herself, in being com- 
pelled to leave so great a sphere of usefulness, where 
she had derived much solid happiness in assisting the 
wants and removing the ignorance of the poor. 

Prior to her departure, Charles Gray called at the 
vicarage, where she still remained with a relation of 
Mr. Dalton. She received him with calmness. < I am 
glad to see you, for to-morrow I shall leave Euston — 
the village where, perhaps, I have spent the happiest 
and most interesting part of my days.' 
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• We are all much grieved to lose you,' said Charles, 
drawing his chair near her'a. ' Your departure will 
create a blank that cannot easily, and may perhaps 
never, be filled up.' 

' I feel honoured by your good opinion, but I hope 
there are others as usefully inclioed as myself, and 
even more so.' 

*1 know not} but be assured of this, that the losa 
will be fell by none more than by myself.' Miss Har- 
court blushed, and was silent. ' There can be no ne- 
cessity for me to explain my feelings with regard to 
yourself, my dearest Julia — that has already been done. 
You have not forgotten the promise you gave me some 
time since, that if a change should take place in my 
religious sentiments, you would consent to be mine. 
You are aware of my opinions on the subject, not on- 
ly as they have been for some months, but as they are 
at present. It may appear ill-timed to urge my suit, 
or your promise, under the circumstances that have 
lately taken place ; but as you are now about to leave 
Euston, I am compelled to wave all ceremony.' 

'And on that ground, I suppose, I must excuse you j* 
for it is a subject I cannot think much of now, so 
shocked as my feelings have been by recent occur- 
rences.' 

'Nay, my Julia,' said Charles, gently taking her 
hand, and raising it to his lips, * do not be angry : if it 
displeases you, I will talk nothing more of it. But 
what makes you so exceedingly sad V 

' 1 cannot but be melancholy,' returned she, pen- 
sively, Mn leaving a place made dear to me by so 
many delightful associations.' 
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* And be assured,' said Charles, ' your departut% ^ill 
create as much sorrow to those you leave behind/ 

' You console me,' said she, smiling, ' with the re- 
flection that others participate in the pain I feci.' 

' Can there be no pleasure in knowing that others 
sympathize with us in grief f 

Julia, rising from her seat, took a half-blown rose> 
bud from a vase that stood near the window, and pre- 
sented it to Charles. * This flower,' said she, ' I ga- 
ttiered this morning ffom a favourite shrub ; it was 
the only one remaining upon it. Periiaps to-morrow, 
when I have left Euston, it will have opened its lovely 
bosom. As long as it blooms, think of me; when 
it dies, and its beauty withers, tiiink of the frailty of 
all that is human. Thus our hopes perish, our ex- 
pectations are blighted ; the fairest dreams of fancy 
are overclouded, and we cannot but say, with the 
poet, 

' There's uotLing bright but heaven.' 

Yet in proportion as human hopes and expectations 
perish, and we are fliled witli sadness and sorroK^^ so 
should we place our happiness on more eubstantial 
joys, and upon objects that cannot fade away.' 

' Such excellent instruction, afforded by so lovely an 
object as this flower, and given moreover by such a 
kind monitress, will not, I trust, be lost. As long as ' 
this rose blooms, so long shall it direct my thoughts to 
you ; and when it dies, it sliall still remind me of your^ ) 
S3lf and your sweet lesson. But, my dearest Julia! 
you talk as if you were going to leave us for everi I 
Am I never to see you any more? Are our engage' '■ 
meiits to be at an end ?' ■ 




*At preEeiit I shall return with my aunt to Wales ; 
and before 1 may revisit Euston, uiany unforeseen 
circumstances may take place.' 

'I iiope and trust not. Tliis despondency is not 
usual to you.' 

' No ; I am not often so sad : but an unaccountable 
depression hangs upon my spirits, and 1 fancy, tlioiigh 
1 hope it is only fancy, that I shall never see Euston 
again.' 

' Do not suffer yourself,' said Charles, soothing her, 
* to be preyed upon by such mournful anticipations. 
We are often deceived in our melancholy forebodings, 
as well as in our pleasing ones. Tlie cause of your 
desponding thoughts is doubtless owing to tlie de- 
pressed state of your spirits ; but I flatter myself there 
are happier days in store for both of us. When yoii 
are in Wales, perhaps you will permit me to visit you, 
or to write to you. Nothing will give me greater 
pleasure than to receive from you any communi- 
cation.' Miss Harcourt smiled. 'Yes,' continued 
Charles ; * I know you will not refuse me.' 

Within a few days after the departure of Miss Har- 
court from the vicarage, Mr. Freeman, the new in- 
cumbent, took possession of the parsonage house. 
He was the son of a gentleman of large family, who, 
looking at the church merely as a profession, without 
consulting the inclinations of his child, educated him 
for this sacred office. As might have been expected 
in the absence of all serious thoughts, he dishked the 
restraints so disagreeably imposed upon him. To be 
conipcllefl to go through the routine of religious du- 
ties, to instruct others, to stand repeatedly at the 
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grave of his fellow- creatures, was at first exceedingly 
rei>ulsive to his feelings. But by degree?, as he be-* 
came more accustomed to them, hU repugnance abat- 
ed into indifference. He mingled the gaieties of life 
with the serious duties of his calling, and endeavoured 
to compensate for the disagreeableness of the one, by 
the enjoyments of the other. Hunting and racing be- 
ing his favourite diversions, he was much more so- 
licitous about engagements in these pursuits, than in 
those of his profession. 

All the excellent plans of his predecessor, respect- 
ing the religious education of the poor, were despised^ 
discountenanced, and neglected. Those duties which 
were not indispensable, were either slightly attended 
to, or altogether discontinued. Such a contrast coutd 
not but atriWe the villagers of Euston, They had been 
so accustomed to see what was right, and to compare 
it with a proper standard, that such open derelictions 
from the path of duty were obvious. Those who had 
benefited by their late pastor's piety, greatly mourned 
at the evident loss they had sustained. Tliey were de- 
prived of the comforter of their sorrows, and the kiu- 
dler of the dying embers of Christianity, The poor, 
more especially, lost a benefactor whose kindness 
Foothed their hardships, and their children were be- 
reaved of a kind instructor, who led them fi-om the 
first principles of earthly knowledge to the fair world 
above. Methodism, as Mr. Freeman termed religion, 
was more peculiarly the object of hia hatred and scorn ; 
and he pretended that he thought it incumbent on him, 
as far as lay in his power, to suppress it. Had it been 
possible for the excellent Mr. Dalton to foresee what 
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would take place after his death, it would greatly have 
iiiibittered his last hours. Charles Gray, indeed, en- 
deavoured to supply the place of his late esteemed 
friend, and to continue those attentions to the poor 
which Miss Harcourt had been accustomed to bestow; 
but he had to struggle through many difficulties, in 
encountering the steady opposition of Mr. Freeman. 

Richard, who had been living so many years under 
the instmctions of Mr. Dalton, was among the fore- 
most to complain of the irreligious conduct of their 
new vicar. ' I have been thinking,' said he one day 
to his master, ' that the day is come, at last, which 
shall prove whether religion's true or not. The seed 
has been sown, and now we shall see if it will come 
up.' 

' We could not have beheld a greater contrast than 
between our late and our present clergyman.' 

'Bless you, no, Sir; they are as diflferent as black 
is to white. The one was like to Jerusalem, as I may 
say, and the other is more like Babylon. The one 
feared God, and did his duty from his vei-y heart and 
conscience; and 1 begin to think that the other has 
got no conscience at all.' 

Chai'les Gray smiled at the odd comparisons Richard 
made. 'It is a very great pity,' said he; 'for all the 
good which Mr. Dalton was so many years in accom- 
plishing, seems likely to be frustrated.' 

' Why yes, Sir, it does seem as if it would ; and 
yet we none of us know. As he used to say when we 
were in trouble, 'You mus'n'l take it to heart, as it's 
all for the best;' and I suppose it i?, though it's a 
heavy trial.' 
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''We have Uiat consolation, at least, Richard ; and it 
is truly a great one : though it cannot but grieve every 
thinking mind to behold the great change — to see re- 
ligion that was formerly honoured now hghtly esteem- 
ed, and excellence that was once pursued now entire- 
ly neglected.' 

'It is a sad thing, Sir, a very sad thing; and it 
wrings my old heart to see it. I'd sooner have been 
laid low in my grave, than that it should have come 
to this.* 

' And yet, though human instruments are removed, 
we have that with us which shall abide for ever — even 
the Word of God.' 

'Yes, Sir; and that gladdens our hearts. It's our 
best comfort to us while we live, and when we die it 
will he our greatest treasure.' 

But Mr. Freeman's character may perhaps be justly 
estimated from the following circumstance. It was 
his custom, for he could sometimes be regular, to visit 
the Star Inn of the village every Monday evening, to 
procure as speedily as possible the weekly newspaper. 
On one of these occasions 3 message was delivered to 
him, requesting his immediate attendance on a woman 
who lay dangerously ill. 'Psha!' said he, scarcely 
looking from the paper, 'surely you can wait a little; 
I've only just glanced at the news.' 

* I beg your pardon, Sir,' returned the messenger, 
• but I fear the poor woman ia not long for this world.' 

• More's the pity. You are determined not to wait 
then?' 

' For the love of her soul, Sir, go and visit her be- 
fore she is gone.' 
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At this appeal lie unwillingly proceeded to the cot- 
tage of the sick woman, which lay at a considerable 
distance from the village, displaying continual impa- 
tience at the interiniption he had received. He met 
her husband on the threshold : ' I am glad you are 
come. Sir,' said he, 'for nay wife, poor creature, is 
dying I am afraid.' 

*She wishes to see me ?' returned the Clergyman. 

'Yes, Sir; she seems much concerned about her 
Boul ; but I hope it's all for the best." 

'I think she attends church regularly j I have heard 
no complaint of immoi-ality.' 

'Bless you, no, Sir: as for going to church, and be- 
ing moral, if that would save her soul, there's no fear ; 
for she seldom missed a Sunday, and never harmed a 
creature;' and the mau brushed a tear from his eye: 
• but, as Mr. Dalton used to tell us, we must be saved 
by grace, through laith.' 

'A methodistical notion, quite.' 

' You ought to know best, Sir ; but he had those 
veiy words from the Bible,' 

' Yes, but such texts must not be tangled to coun- 
tenance fanatical doctrines. Let your wife know I 
am here.' 

In a few minutes Mr. Freeman was ushered into 
the chamber of the woman. She was sitting up in 
her bed, supported by pillows, the clean coverings of 
which displayed the habitual neatness of the family, 
even amidst poverty. The woman who bore the mes- 
sage to the Clergyman was handing her medicine. 
When they were left alone, Mr. Freeman took a 
p2 




pn^er-book from his pocket : ' You wished to see me,' 
•and be, ' respecting religious mailers.' 

*Yes, Sir; I am afraid my time's drawing near, and 

I WDuId make complete reconciliation between my 

soul sod God, before I am called to bis judgment seat.' 

'Certainly J you have the consolation of knowing 

tfiat Chnst died for all, that all might be saved.' 

•Those are gracious words, Sir; but I'm afraid they 
are no comfort to me.' 

•To you ! my good woman, and why not (* 
* I am so great a sinner.' 

' Yes,' said the Clergyman, turning over the leaves 
of the prayer-book, ' we are all sinners. Bnt your hus- 
band tells me you have gone to church pretty regular- 
ly, and that you have not been immoral.' 

' For all that, Sir, I have been a great sinner.* 
Mr. Freeman looked at her with astonishment. * A 
great sinner ! Have you been guilty of theft, murder, 
or any other gross crimes?' 

'Alas! alas!' exclaimed she, wringing her hand.B, 
' I have broken all the commandments almost daily.' 

Mr. Freeman was still more amazed : • Is it possi- 
ble ? ejaculated lie.' 

' Oh, yes ! but now 1 am on my dying bed, and tlie 
remembrance of my sins distracts me. Oh!' cried 
she, weeping, ' I am the most miserable beuig in ex- 
istence. I have neglected my soul — my soul ; and now 
I am called upon to die. God be mercifitl to me a 
sinner !' 

' 1 must be mistaken then in your character. If such 
Is the state of your soul betwixt you and God, I must 
leave you.' 
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'Alasl' sighed the woman, in despair, 'will you give 
me no hope?' The Clergyman was silent ; shegraspetl 
his hand. 'Oh, Sir, if you value the peace of a dyings 
woman, give me some gi-ound for hope in the atone- 
ment of Christ.' 

'Would to heaven I could ! But according to your 
own account, you have broken all the commandments 
of God daily, though you have known them ; and have 
heen a great — a very great sinner. How then can I 
conscientiously give you any hope?' 

' Then I am lost — lost — for ever — for ever !' shrieked 
the unhappy woman. Her attendant entered the room, 
and Mr. Freeman left the cottage. The poor woman, 
thus miserably neglected, and unreasonably given up- 
to despair, did not, as was apprehended, become a 
victim of the grave, but, recovering, lived many years 
afterwards j the impression of her sinful negligence, 
when <leatb was near, so acting upon her conduct, that 
she became decidedly not merely a moral, but a reli- 
gious character. That there should be such persons- 
as Mr. Freeman, who undertake an awfully responsible 
office, with almost an entire absence of religious qua- 
lifications, is deeply to be regretted ; though it must 
he acknowledged, as a consolation, that there are ma- 
ny who, like Mr, Dalton, 

' AUore to brighter worlda, and lead Ihe waj ;' 

whose serene and consistent piety sets a pattern for the 
living to imitate, and whose soothing kindness dissi- 
pates the despair and anguish of ' the struggling souP 
upon the dying bed. 
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The opposition tliat Charles continually met with ht" 
cnileavouring to continue the plans and views laid 
down by the late vicar and his niece, gradually abated 
his vigour. He stood alone; and though the excel- 
lency of his cause supported him for some time, yet 
he felt the weakness of his situation. The Nevilles 
had returned to Belville Park, and Mr. Freeman, from 
his love of the chase, became a great favourite with 
the Colonel. As Charles Gray continued his intimacy 
with this family, he began by degrees to imbibe some 
of their sentiments. In the course of some months his 
rehgious feelings began to decline, till they dwindled 
at last into cold formality. Though he had thought 
himself to have been proof to the world and to its 
temptations, yet, as he came in contact with them, he 
hesitated, conferred with his inclinations, and at length 
yielded to tliem. He however still kept up the custom 
of family prayer, and in some respects maintained Lis 
character as a religious man ; but he felt, by the indif- 
ference which grew upon him, that his was godliness, 
with a form indeed, but destitute of its power. The 
excellent lessons of Mr. Dalton gradually lost their 
effect, and he began to return again in u great measure 
to the world and worldly feelings. So astonishing is 
it to observe the rise and fiill of religion in the hearts 
of some, as they are blessed with human means for its 
encouragement, or deprived of them. 

When he had yielded to the amusements and dissi- 
pation of the metropolis, las declension had been 
scarcely observed, even by those who knew hiinj but 
now he was in his native village, where his character 
had been and still continued to be noticed, the changes 
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of Ills religious feelings were remarked. It was suf- 
ficiently obvious, to those who scrutinized his actions, 
tlmt with him religion was not cultivated with that 
ai-dour with which it had been wont to be. RichanI 
often thought, in secret, that his master was peculiarly 
unfortunate in losing such esteemed friends as Mr. 
Dalton and Miss Harcourt, as they seemed to be the 
lamps by which he lighted his own religious zeal, 
'Now,' said he to himself, 'now they are gone; one 
Iwd in the grave, and the other gone to Wales. I'm 
sadly afraid his goodness won't last long. Some seed, 
as our blessed Master said, was sown on stony ground; 
and when the sun was up it withered, and came to no- 
thing. I only hope it won't be so with him ; for I 
think there's some good in his heart. All he wants is 
honest downright consistency, to speak up for religion 
before the world ; but it's what most of us want be- 
sides. We can talk about what is right, and when we 
feel warm we can do what is right ; but as soon as our 
hearts grow cold, we forget all our notions, and con- 
tradict ourselves. Consistency, 1 account it, is the 
main thing ; and it's what we should all try to keept 
up.' 

It would be a tedious and painful task to describe 
every step that Charles Gray took, from a zeal for 
and love of religion, till he arrived at cold formality. 
But it may be sufficient to observe, that the principal 
cause of this declension was, that his religion had con- 
sisted too much of excited feelings. Wtiile under this 
excitement, he had not sufficiently supplicated the 
grace of God; and when the cause of excitement waa 
withdrawn, his excitement gradually subsided. Fop 
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fbc want of a more permanent basi@, the fabric was ~ 
continually tottering, and frequently in decay. The 
absence of those who had supplied him with incentives 
to holiness, was another cause of his declension ; and 
the company of worldly-minded and irreligious persons 
no doubt also had its effect. An eitsiness in yielding 
to temptation, and a dislike of self-denial, possessed 
some influence. For though in great and important 
circumstances he might be prepared to resist tempta- 
tion and to act nobly, yet, through the neglect of vi- 
gilance and circumspection, he frequently erred. The 
custom of lamily prayer being still maintained, it was 
in some measure a land-mark which preserved him 
from making a total shipwreck of his taith. Tliough 
too often pursued with formality, it sometimes seired 
to rekindle the expiring embers of devotion. 

But there were times when, in the calmness of 
t^vilight or the stillness of solitude, he could not but 
dwell on his thoughts, and reflect on the tendency of 
his life aud actions. Then, a sigh of regret would 
often steal over him, when he contrasted the religious 
feelings and peace of mind that he enjoyed while asso- 
ciating with Mr. Dalton and his niece, with the cold- 
ness and formality that he now continually experi- 
enced. The recollection of pure and holy enjoyments 
recurred to his mind, and imparted a painful sensa- 
tion. It was like opening the vista of a beautifiil land- 
scape, the scene of his former joys, and, after tracing 
the happiness that was past, suddenly closing it again 
in gloom. He found, by experience, that when the 
pursuits of man had once been directed to spiritual 
objects, aud happiness had been enjoyed tlierein, that 
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& ctltse fested upon him in returning to the World 
that would wither all his unholy joys, leaving *an 
tiching void' behind. How miserable, then, must be 
the feelings of those who, at the temptations of sin, 
forsake the religion they once professed to follow, and 
yet know that they 

< Solicit pleasure^ hopeless of success V 



CHAPTER XIII. 



' Give lorrow words ; iht grief llial dolh not speak 
Whispers the o'er-fraughl beartj and bids ii bresJt.' 

SdAESrEARK. 



It was late in the day, at the beginning of March, when 
Charles Gray, who was contemplating a visit to Wales, 
observed from the window a gentleman riding up the 
avenue, who at the distance, and in the dusky gleamii 
I of twilight, appeared to him a stranger. But as he ap- 
proached nearer, he fancied he recognised an acquaint- 
ance he had formed somewhere, though his memory 
could not distinctly trace out his name or character. 
From his dress and figure, he appeared to be a fash- 
ionable young man — it was Captain Rymer. Charles 
at first felt rather disconcerted at the visit, though he 
, liad formerly been one of the most intimate of his asso- 
' ciates; but as soon as he came in contact with the 
L young officer's frankness and gaiety, he welcomed him 
I to Euston Hall with great sincerity. 

'My dear fellow,' said Rymer to him, after the first 

[ salutations were over, ' you know I told you I would 

quarter myself on you some day or other, just to see 

how dull you are in this country village.' llie Captain 

dined with tlie cousins, and amused them with his wit 




and buoyancy of spirit. ' Now, Gray,' said he to 
Charles, 'could you really think I didn't mean to 
come ?' 

' What else was I to infer, from your doleful de- 
scription of a village in winter?' 

' Oh !' said Rymer, as if recollecting himself, ' that 
was a mere ruse de guerre, I wanted to take you by 
surprise, for some very particular reasons,' 

'Indeed!' exclaimed Charles, not much pleased. 

' But,' added the Captain, • a coimtry village where 
one is almost a stranger, is very different from a spot 
where one is surrounded by friends.' Charles was 
rather puzzled at this remark, when he considered 
Rymer as unknown to all the inhabitants of Euston 
except himself and his cousin. 'La<iy Neville and 
the Colonel, above all the lovely Miss Neville — by the 
by. Gray, I think there is a penchant somewhere be- 
tween you and that young lady.' 

' How could you fancy that V said Charles, con- 
fusedly; 'but I had no idea that you were acquainted 
with them.' 

' No ! why, the very night before that morning on 
which you left us so suddenly, that I declare I thought 
your departure was only a pretence for visiting us 
incog — playing some masked character, — on that very 
nigbt you introduced me to Miss Neville; and 'faith, 
I thought her a most charming young lady.' Charles 
listened with some uneasiness. ' The very next morn- 
ing I couldn't do less than call at her residence, where 
Colonel Neville and her Ladyship were quickly en- 
rolled on the list of my acquaintance. I have promised 
myself a few days' shooting with the Colonel— but. 
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Gray, I must tell you I am actually smitten with thai 
girl. Don't look so ' green-eyed ;' — surely you an 
not jealous?' 

'Oh no; but does that list comprehend the whole 
of your acquaintances at Euston ?' 

'Mr Ernest/ said the Captain, 'is it. for your cousin 
to be so inquisitive ? But I will go on. To these I 
think I may add Mr. Freeman, a Imnting clergylIlal^ 
the good viear of your parish; and, Gray, I must tell 
you, in confidence, you are no favourite of his.* 

'But, my good Captain,' said Charles, endeavouruig 
to appear indifferent to the conversation, ' if you realkjr 
are much acquainted with Mr. Freeman, you mustibe 
aware that he is a man whose opinions I ought not to 
value, — at least on certain points/ 

' Well spoken, Yaith. I am no friend to hunting 
parsons; and as to his opinions on certain point s^ I 
must confess that in the light I have seen them, you 
are much fitter for a parson than he.* 

'A parson ! surely you do not mean it ?* 

' Certainly, Gray ; if I do not talk seriously, it may 
be because I never heard Mr. Dalton preach, and have 
not been captivated by Miss Harcourt's witchery.* 

Charles Gray was confounded, as he found the gay 
and thoughtless captain in possession of circumstances 
and facts which he had always endeavoured to conceal 
from him. Ernest smiled at his confusion: 'Now^* 
said he to Rymer, ' I should 'rather think it was you 
who played the masked character, and visited us 
incog : or how else should you be able to puzzle us 
with so complete a knowledge of the state of society 
at Euston?' 
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*There,' said Rymer, artfully, 'you bave unravelled 
the enigma. Do you recollect. Gray, some time since, 
an elderly looking man, with a rod as his baton of 
office, walking into the village school when that alter- 
cation took place between you and Mr. Freeman, 
respecting the religious education of children ? ' 

'Not the slightest recollection, Rymer.' 

•Nor when Mr. Freeman culled you a canting Me- 
thodist, and swore you should not instil your fanatical 
notions into the minds of the children and babes of his 
dear flock ?' 

' Really, Captain, I must give you credit for putting 
on the invisible cloak, for I believe that was not ut- 
tered in the hearing of any one but myself.' 

* But you will allow it was said >' 
' Yes ; I distinctly remember it.' 

'And the school on the Common, for the religious 
education of poor girls, that was supported by Miss 
Harcourt, which you strove so eagerly to bave conti- 
nued, and the present vicar used all his influence to 
discountenance, because, as he said, he could not 
conscientiously encourage methodism?' Charles Gray 
could say nothing ; for he felt assured that by some 
means or other Rymer had been put into possession 
of all those facts respecting his religious profession 
that he wished to conceal. 'Am I correct, or not f 
inquired the Captain. Charles hesitated. Rymer 
turned to Ernest — 'Is your cousin guilty of these 
counts, or not?' 

' Charles,' said he, smiling, ' I think you really must 
consider yourself guilty of them all.' 

* Well, Mr. Ernest, you are a witness on whom I 
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ought to place reliance j and as the accused is silent, 
I must infer that at least he is not innocent.' 

'But,' rejoined Charles, 'before I confess that, you 
must confront me witli my accuser.' 

*I will do it at another time — not now. 'Faith, 
Gray, you played your part so badly, I thought I 
should find you out.' 

'But do you really take me for — ' 

* A methodist ? Oh yes ! I saw the black flag on your 
deck in a din d' oeily long before you tried to change 
your colours. Your objections to do this, and your 
declining to do that, your grave looks and long faces, 
made me suspect that some fair enthusiast had en- 
trapped you.' 

' Fair enthusiast !' exclaimed Gray, with a little in- 
dignation ; ' I have been entrapped by no feir enthu- 
siast.' 

'Not by Miss Harcourt?' asked Rymer, looking 
steadily at Charles. 

'The young lady you allude to would scorn to use 
any such mean arts ; and as for enthusiasm, she has 
none that any reasonable being need be ashamed of. 
If you knew her excellencies, you might be of the 
same opinion.' 

' Well, you look so much in earnest, that I must be- 
lieve you, I suppose, one way or other. I thought this 
would come of your rusticating. If I recollect right, 
you have always been fond of sentiment and romance, 
those witching daughters of poetry; so it is no wonder 
you have been captivated in your melancholy moods 
by the fair genius of methodism. Mr. Ernest, I think 
it must be our turn next.' Ernest smiled, but said 
nothing. 
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As the customary hour of family prayer approached, 
Charles felt rather uneasy. He was afraid that the 
discharge of so serious a duty would put him in a more 
ridiculous light to the gay captain, and might serve as 
a fair butt for the jokes and mirth of his thoughtless 
iissociates. But then he reflected that Rymer, by some 
mysterious means, was already aware of his religious 
profession, and therefore it was in vain to endeavour 
to conceal them. Moreover, he felt his conduct had 
not only been in this respect very culpable, but im- 
politic; since he had been deservedly detected in the 
mean act of being ashamed of his religion. If he had 
hitherto erred in disguising his noblest feelings, he 
could do no less, upon so favourable an opportunity, 
than at once to make an open declaration to his lively 
ftiend of his change of opinion, by the unhesitating 
discharge of his duty. 

With this resolution, he calmly awaited the period 
when Richard entered the room with his fellow ser- 
vants, and placed a large Bible before his master. 
Rymer, who was aware what was about to take place, 
bit his lips, to restrain the smile that was stealing over 
him, as he observed the assembled group. Richard, 
with his venerable countenance, seemed so abstracted 
in attention to his devotions, that he did not notice the 
inquisitive glances of the Captain, who surveyed the 
scene with symptoms of risibility. Ernest also sat 
back with a countenance so completely distrait, that 
Rymer was at a loss to discover wheriier he was men- 
tally absolving a mathematical problem, or attending 
to the Psalms that were being read. When the cere- 
mony was over, the Captain felt inclined to indulge in 
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Ktme sallies of wit ; but the seriousness of the two i 
cxKuins entirely discouraged him. He therefore re- 
tired, witliout making the least comment on what had 
often appeared to hint a fair theme for ridicule, vizi.g 
litRiily prayers. 

The next morning. Captain Rymer made his appear^ 
ance at the breakfast table so late, that he t 
being a witness to the regularly maintained devotion. 
Bui he took the opportunity, as soon as he was left 
alone with Charles Gray, to resume the conversation 
of tlie past evening. ' You have been very shy of your 
metliodism, upon my word; but you must have found _ 
it very dull work to read prayers every evening.' 

'I liope not,* said Gray. 

*WeU, T know it would have been so to me; how- 
ever, I hardly thought you would have at last become 
a parson.' 

' Perhaps not ; but since you have taken the liberty 
to make your remarks on my conduct, that is, as re- 
gards religion, will you allow me to do the same by 
you?* 

*■ A sermon, '^th 1 I cannot promise to hear it just 
now. But, in return for my jests, I will candidly in- 
form you how I was put in possession of your secret ; 
and since we are alone, I will talk freely respecting it.' 

'Were the Nevilles your informants ?' 

' Oh no ; they mentioned nothing of your opinions 
on religion. The lovely Miss Neville indeed once 
frowned, when I told her I thought you were rather 
touched with methodism, and wondered who could 
have duped you. It was from Mr. Freeman that I 
almost entirely received my intelligence. When about 
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six miles from Euston, I overtook liim, and inquired 
my way to your village. We travelled in company the 
remainder of my journey; and to a few questions re- 
specting yourself and your pureuits, I received a long- 
detail of the petty warfare carried on between hira and 
his parishioners, upon his induction to the living. He 
said it would take him his whole life to undo the 
mischief a fanatical Mr. Dalton, and a canting Miss 
Harcourt, bad done in his parish. Do not be angry, 
— it was not I who said so,' 

'It is impossible that Mr. Freeman should be insen- 
sible of their excellence. It was not enough to have 
counteracted the good they have done, but detraction 
and abuse must be added. How could you listen to 
him ?' 

' 'Faith, because he amused me. Gray. He then in- 
formed me that you were an ardent disciple of Mr. 
Dalton, and report whispered that Miss Harcourt had 
spread her snares for you, under the pretence of reli- 
gion, and that the match was already concluded — that 
the young lady was now down in Wales, and that you 
would most certainly be married in a few months.' 

'Do you really believe all this. Captain?' 

' I am at a loss to know how ftir I may do so. He 
then told me, that when he first came to Euston, he 
found you a crack-brained enthusiast ; that you upheld 
all he condemned. Charity schools and methodism 
received their countenance from you, while he felt it 
his duty to oppose them. Moreover, he said you had 
turned parson in jour own house, and had prayers 
morning and evening.' 

' And what do you think of all this slander )' 
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'1 can hardly tell. But as some sort of consolation, 
Mr. Preeinan informed me that you had lately dropped 
some of your enthusiasm, and become a little more 
reasonable. 'It is a thousand pities,' said he, 'Mr. 
Gray's a Methodist, for he is certainly a sensible man.' ' 

Gray was sileol for a few minutes. Captain Rymer 
looked at him with a smile. ' Tlien you are convinced/ 
said Cliarles, 'that I am a complete Methodist?' 

' What else can I possibly infer ? Your own clergy- 
man accuses you ; and you cannot deny that you hove 
fdmily prayers.' 

' Is there any thitig improper in this ?' 

• Improper ? — oh no ! only ratlier odd for a young 
man to be so — ' 

'Puricuniciil, you would say, Captain. I make aa 
boast of my religious profession, ami fee) that 1 am 
far too lukewariii in it. But tell me Candidly, is it 
not better to err on the side of doing too much, than 
on that of doing too little?' 

' 'Faith, you have quite puzzled me. At any rate, I 
do not see the necessity of entirely exility one's s^J 
from the world, like a monk in a convent. But, Gra]^ 
are you really going to be married to Miss Harcourtl'J 

' She is a young lady of superior excellence, Captain;J 
and I think, if you were to see her, you would acknow?*J 
ledge it. Is it, then, so ridiculous to have admired 
her?' 

•Not at all; but what will you do with 
Neville ?' 

' Why do you ask such a question ?' 

' I can hardly tell : there really, then, is no engage- ] 
ment existing between you and her?' 
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*I believe not.' 

'Then I am completeiy satisfied," said the Captain; 
and thus ended this confidential conversation. 

During Rynier's slay at Euston, he paid repeated 
visits to Belville Park, under the pretence of sporting 
with the Colonel ; though it was well known that Miss 
Neville formed the chief object of his attention. The 
young lady, however she might have been amused 
with the Captain's gaiety, gave very little countenance 
to his addresses. He served greatly to enliven the 
circle of society at Euston, during his stay tliere, and 
Charles insensibly adopted some of his opinions re- 
specting the pursuits of the world, and launched into 
some of its dissipations ; but happily the Captain's 
visit was soon terminated. 

It was one fine morning after Rymer's departure, 
when the Grays were preparing to ride over to Bel- 
ville Park, to join a very gay party in some excursion 
of pleasure, when a packet that had just arrived by the 
post was brought to Charles, as he was sittmg alone. 
He tore it open ; and the state of his feelings may be 
imagined, as he read tlie following communication. 



It has fallen to my painful lot to inform jou of 
the death of my amiable niece, Juliu Harcourt. She nas in a 
depressed state of mind during the whole of the time she has 
been in Wales. As soon, indeed, as she came here, she endea- 
voured to make herself as useful as you are aware she did 
when she was at Euston, But she unfortunately received a 
violent cold in the performance of some of her charilalile en- 
gagements, which brought on inOammalion, and after that a 
speedy decline. She ling-ered till this morniag, about three 
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o'clock, when ebe expired. We have the coiTsolalioti,1]<nv«Ver, 
in bewailing- her loss, to refleet that the decided piety which 
operated iu all her conduct, has now met with its unfading 
reward. Enclosed, I have sent you a letter which she finished 
only two days hefore her death, and which I was commis- 
sioned to forward to jou after her decease. She has likewise 
left a small miniature of herself for you, and a pocket Testa- 
ment, which she had in constant use, for her dear friend Mias 
Neville. Perhaps yoo will inform me how I shall transmit 
them to you, All of us who were acquainted with Julia's 
worth, must feel great sorrow in heholding one so young and 
so amiable carried to her tomh; but that the same religion 
which supported her, may afford to us suitable consolation un- 
der this and every other alDiction, is the wish of, 
Sir, 

Ytrar's ffliiccrely, 

E. DALTON. 

When Cbarles had read this letter, he leaned his 
head on his hand, lost in all the poignancy of unex- 
pected sorrow. His countenance gradually assumed 
a pallid hue, and tears fell fi-oBi his dimmed eyes. 
The paper which he held in his liaml, dropped uncon- 
sciously from his fingers upon the floor; and he re- 
mained for some minutes absorbed in grief. ' Good 
heavens! Charles, what is the matter?' exclaimed 
Ernest, entering the room, and beholding his sorrow. 
He stooped to pick up the letter, which still remained 
upon the floor. 'I have received, Emeat, the most 
painful — the most distressing intelligence.' 

*Isany one dead?' 

'The deservedly esteemed and excellent Julia Har- 
court.' 

'Is it possible?' 




'Yes J aod I am informed that she has fallen a vic- 
tim to her own benevolence. But there is the letter — 
read it.' Charles heaved a deep sigh. ' I little thought, 
when I beheld her last, that I shoidd never see her 
again. Too truly prophetical were almost her last 
words before she left.Euatoa ; and the lovely i-ose, that 
has withered so long since, was too fit an emblem of 
the shortness of her existence.' 

'I really sympathize with you,' returned Ernest. 
* She must have possessed great excellency, thus to 
have obtained so universally the esteem and love of 
her friends. This is an impressive lesson on the micer- 
tainty of life.' 

*It will be impossible for me,' said Charles, 'under 
my present feelings, to join the Nevilles to-day ; so I 
shall feel obliged if you would make the necessary 
apology. Perhaps it will be as well not to mention 
the exact cause of my detention at home, for the ex- 
cellencies of Julia will not be duly appreciated.' 

' Must I not mention it to Miss Neville ?' 

'No J I will call on her to-morrow.' 

Charles retired to his room with the letter enclosed 
io the distressing intelligence he had received. With 
trembling hands he unfolded it, and read its contents. 



My dearest Charles, 

For the Idst time, I take up mj pen to write 
to foa. Ton will read tliese tmea when I am no morej aod 
thii consideration ouglit suitably to impreaa me while writing-, 
and you in reading this letter. You complain of ilio loes wliith 
EuBton baa austained by the di:ail) of my beloved iiii>:le. It 
certaiDly is a cause of deep regret, that his place should be 
filled by Bueh an nnthinking peraon as you describe Mr. Free- 



man to be. Yet it is to be hoped Hat the removal of a. vala^^ 
ble earthly guide will Dot lead to a departure from Him who 
rules all our steps and actions ; 1 saj this, because I have 

' •omelimea seen religion flourish under the protecting inlluence 
of human monitors, and in their absence wither and fall away. 
It will grieve oie exceedingly, if the piety that my uncle was 
the means of planting in the bosoms of hia parishioners, is en- 

I tirelj eradicated. YOu have indeed alforded me much sorrow. 
In describing the detennined opposition of Mr. Freeman to the 
Teligious instruction of the poor, more especially of those who 
were under my peculiar care. Nevertheless, I reflect that while 
the Head of the Church remains, there should be no great ap- 
prehension of a total departure from religion ; so that you need 
not despair. 

I had expected to have seen jouherebefore this, but I suppose 
you have been otherwise engaged. As my strength gradually 
declinee, and I feel that I have not much time to live, I do not 
expect to meet you again, unless in another and a better world. 
Under such peculiar circumstHnces, T write to you with an im- 
pression of awe. I have passed through but a brief space of 
human life, and that space is now to be eoneluded. Amidst 
the pursuits and vauiliea of this world, I have derived no satis- 
faction ; far from it, when I have participated in tbem, I have 
met with nought but sorrow and vexation. Religion, on the 
contrary, has been the only balm I could possibly reoeivci by 
It, atllictions have dissipated their tears, and happiness has as- 
sumed a more cheerful smile. I have met wilh many dilhcul- 
tiea and much opposition in the path of duty, but I have hum- 
bly endeavoured to walk consistently : and having made the 
Supreme Being my Shepherd and Guide through life, 1 now 
have the glorious consolation that he will strengthen and sup- 
port me ill passing through the valley of the shadow of death. 
But why need 1 recommend to yon the excellency of religion, 
si'ic: 3~ou have had the happiness to participate in it } Oli ! my 
deaiLSt Charles, how delightful is this reflection, that, though 
we are parted by death, yet we may meet again as partakers 
of Ilie some immortal bliss. Never, I entreat, you, suffer you^ 
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afr^ctions for spiritual things to lan^ish ; in Ihcm is the secrel 
Of liappinesa. Drawing nigli to tbe cold grave and to eternity, 
I lee the importance of them more and more, only lamenting 
tbat I cultivated tbeoi so little. Though those around you neg- 
lect that which would be their peace, be a noble example lo 
them of Christian pcraeveranue and self-denial. Let consist- 
ency be the symmetry of your character-'-consisteHcy that de- 
pends not on the rise and fa.ll of religious feelings, but on the 
grace of God. I am dictating to you, but you will forgive me 
■when you know how the importance of these things impresses 
my mind, and that my interest in your welfare must soon cease 
to be expressed here. When I am gone, perhaps the remem- 
brance of my last wishes may dwell on your mind, and you may 
take some pleasure in regarding them for my sake. Though 
soon lo be laid in the grave, I can still subscribe myself, 
Your's most aflectionately, 

3ULIA HARCOURT. 



The effect of tliis letter on the mind of Cliarles can 
be easily imagined. At first, poignant grief was the 
predominant feeling of his soul ; then remorse for his 
own negligent conduct imbittered his reflections. He 
taw how little true religion mUst have actuated him, 
when he could agahi return to the world and lo its 
temptations; how deficient he must be in spiritual 
things, when he so seldom exercised self-denial ! He 
wept, as he contrasted his own wavering, undecided 
chamcter, with the consistent walk of her who was no 
more. He firmly resolved to tear himself from all 
company and pursuits that would cast obstacles in his 
way, and to devote himself more entirely lo God, 

The next day, he saw Miss Neville, and gave hei" 
the letter which contained the intelligence of Miss 
Harconrt's death. He fixed his eye upon her as she 
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read it, and saw wltli pleasure tlic tear of sympatiiy 
Bteuliiig down hev cheek. ' I am not less ^ieved,' 
said she, * than yourself. I could not help loving her, 
she was so amiable, and every way worthy of you. I 
was once thoughtless enough to ridicule her, and to 
call her a Methodist; but I have thought differently 
of late, and have only wished that I could be half as 
good. I shall receive her memento of me with great 
pleasure, and for her own sake most sacredly prize it.' 

Shortly after these circumstances had taken place, 
Charles Gray applied himself seriously to the study of 
religion and theology, resolving to consecrate him- 
self more unreservedly to the service of hia Maker, by 
entering the ministry. When, therefore, he had passed 
sufficient time in preparation, he was ordained as a 
clergyman, and entered upon his sacred functions. 
Mr. Freeman having lost his life by being thrown from 
his horse, the living of Euston was presented to him. 
Miss Neville, from a careful perusal of the bequest of 
Miss Harcourt, became decidedly serious; and a for- 
mer attachment having always engaged an interest, 
she was married to the newly ordained Clergyman. 
It is their constant cndeavoin*, as they pass through 
life in this secluded village, the one to imitate the con- 
duct of the venerable Mr. Dalton, and the other that 
of the amiable Julia Harcourt, 

Richard has the happiness to see his master become, 
at length, a decided and consistent Christian. Lady 
Neville has abated some of her aversion to methodism, 
since she is constrained to behold in her own family 
the lovely effects of religion. She likewise has her 
wish granted, in beholding her friendship with Mrs. 
Gray perpetuated in the union of their offt^pring. 
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Ernest Gray still inaiiituins an inflexible opinion that 
a supernatural agency is not requisite in directing the 
conduct aright. He considers religion &s nothing else 
but practical morality, the performance of which will 
procure endless life in the next world. As he declines 
all controversy, and avoids as much as possible what ' 
he calls the contagion of enthusiasm, it is not very 
likely that he will ever change his opinion. 

In the conduct of Charles Gray we learn, that when 
the profession of religion is assumed, it must be with 
much prudence and seriousness j and by keeping alive 
a constant sense of the difficulties in the path of Wis- 
dom, we should be taught to exercise continually the 
graces of watchfulness and self-denial. We likewise 
see how dangerous it is to substitute excitement of 
feeling for the calm spirituality of true religion ; and 
that it should be our aim, by vigilance and prayer, to 
cultivate the one rather than the other. Not that the 
feelings should be unemployed in religion, for they are 
a powerful auxiliary to itj but they should never he 
substituted for the pure grace of God. As this rule is 
neglected or regarded, we observe some display a 
continual indecision of character, while others pre- 
serve a consistency which is so beautifully harmonious 
iu religion. It is impossible but that trials will take 
place ; but ' Blessed is the man that endureth tempta- 
tion; for when he is tried, he shall receive the crown 
of life, which the Lord hath promised to them that 
love him.' 
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